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MY DEAR YOUNG FRIEND, 


Tun term of that truſt which has for ſome 
years been delegated to me, is nearly expired. 
The time is not far diſtant when the name of 


Governeſs ſnhall be no longer mine. But 
while this heart continues to beat, it will re- 
tain its ſenſibility to all your concerns; our 


temporal happineſs will always aſſect it, and 
your eternal felicity will be remembered in 


its lateſt ſupplication. Theſe are my motives. 


in offering you the following pages; ſhould 
they prove of efficacy to add ſtability to your 


principles, to elevate your ſentiments, and 


to guard againſt every ſeduction, the purity 


of your heart, I ſhall derive from them an 


earneſt of ſecurity to much of my own hap»: 


pineſs. 
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The cauſe of religion has ever with you 
ſufficient intereſt to engage your attention : 


In that ſacred cauſe I write. I ſhall not 


flatter you with a promiſe of novelty ; for I 
cannot hope to offer any thing new on re- 
ligion to one who, like you, has been ſo long 
accuſtomed to ſtudy and to meditate the ſub- 
lime truths of Chriſtianugg. 
"a 

Before I enter on this undertaking, permit 
me to preface it with ſome general obſerva- 
tions. While life is unembittered by pain, 
ſickneſs, or ſorrow, its pleaſures or its in- 
tereſts hold the moſt faſcinating influence 
over the human heart. This influence is apt 
to obliterate the beſt impreſſions of early edu- 
cation, and to enervate the force of religious 


principle. From the conſideration, that theſe 


pleaſures will now preſs almoſt inceſſantly on 
your attention, and theſe intereſts ſeem every 


day more immediately your own, aroſe the 
idea of preſenting you with this addreſs; in 
hope, that by retracing the characters of piety 
and virtue which are already imprinted. on 
your mind, I ſhall, with the bleſſing of Heaven, 
be enabled ro fix them ſo indelibly there, 
that you may paſs unhurt, through the con- 
tagious levity diffuſed by modern manners 
over every rank of the community. , 
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Do not think I am going to trouble you 
with general cenſure on the vices of what is 
called the world; as, in my opinion, virtue is 
not now declining from any point of excel- 
lence, to which it has ever attained ;* ſome 
qualities of the higheſt value are ſhining at 
this day with ſuch a ſplendid and uſeful light, 
that they forbid ay one to affirm, there 
18 not, upon the whole, as much goodneſs in 
the nation at this moment, as it has ever been 
bleſſed with, at any period of its hiſtory. 
We find, among the great, generoſity to pro- 
tect and reward merit, and humanity to feel 
and to relieve diſtreſs; confidence and libe- 
rality in the commercial claſſes; and in the 
lower ranks, a more rational piety than ever 
before enlightened the people of this, or any 
other country. Yet with this conviction, I 
muſt affirm, that bad example was never more 
extenſive in its influence than at this moment, 
owing to the univerſal predominancy of that 
abject ſpirit of ſervile imitation, which per- 
vades, not only the young and the inexpe- 
rienced, but thoſe alſo, whom years and wiſ- 
dom might be thought to have placed beyond 
the reach of its contagion. 


This baſe and unmanly ſpirit of imitation 
originates from a pufillanimous dread of ſin- 
gularity; by means of which, reaſon and re- 
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ligion are awed into filence, and wavering 


' - dread it by refuſing to follow the multitude, 


timidity frightened into the paths of folly, 
of inceſſant diſſipation, and ruinous extfava- 
gance. This dread of ſingularity is, in other 
words; the fear of incurring the imputation 
of not knowing what is polite, or of wanting 
taſte to admire, or the means to practiſe it. 
Such ignorance; or ſucWinability would be 
thought to indicate low connections, or vul- 
gar education, or poverty, and would there- 
fore mark thoſe whom they degraded, as unfit 
for polite ſociety. If numbers ſanction con- 
duct, J muſt confeſs that levity and folly 
have the moſt formidable party. But if the 
example of: greatneſs conforming to ' reaſon 
and virtue, can protect from the imputation 
of - taſteleſs ignorance, there is no cauſe to 


as it is nothing leſs than fingular in the 
higheſt circles of this metropolis, to be re- 
gularly pious, ſtrictly conſcientious, and ac- 
tively benevolent. Theſe are the people who 
can make ſplendor and gaiety ſources of plea- 
ſure ; becauſe they keep them 20" wo to 
reaſon, and uſe them with pre | 


There are people on the con in who 
imagine that by a ſour rejection of amuſe- 
ment, they become examples of ſuperior vir- 
tue. Hence like the Phariſee in the Goſpel, 
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they look with ſupercilious ſcorn upon all who 
are leſs rigid than themſelves. From ſcenes 
where elegance and art have prepared faultleſs 
gratification for the young, the innocent, and 
the gay, they turn with ſeeming horror, thank- 
ing God, that they are not as other men 
« are; and this they fancy to be virtue; but 
it is nothing leſs ; ituis pride; and ſuch pride 
is ever the true ſource of that ſingularity, 
which is deſervedly regarded with diſguſt. 
It is the oſtentation of unmeaning ſtrictneſs, 
that gives to manners an unpleaſant, and for- 
bidding ſeverity, which is unnatural and diſ- 
graceful to virtue; and thus, its pretended 
or injudicious friends become the worſt of its 
enemies. But of this miſchievous numer 
thoſe can never be, who, above affecting any 
peculiarity of behaviour, ſeek only to be 
ſincerely good. Such are uſually even better 
than they ſeem. 


Think not therefore that I condemn as fol- 
lies, the innocent compliances of an accom- 
 modating ſpirit; that I confound a fondneſs 
for amuſement with guilt; or give to weak- 
neſs the name of vice. So far from incul- 
cating ſo ſevere a morality (if morality it 
may be called) I ſhould be grieved to ſee 
your mind poſſeſſed by ſo ſour a ſpirit. 
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Conſider me at this moment, as ſpeaking 
to a young pilot, venturing on a ſea unknown, 
where under the ſmooth ſurface of the 
gloſſy wave, rocks and ſhoals lie hid, on 
which many a bark has ſplit. I point out 
the wrecks of miſguided folly, or preſump- 
tuous pride, to excite your vigilance and 
awaken caution ; that by ſteering a different 
courſe, you may eſcape a ſimilar fate, and 
ſail on ſafely to the deſtined port. 


; Every ſeafon of life, after the years of in- 
fancy are elapſed, has duties peculiarly its 
own, all progreſſive in their dignity, and 
conſequently in their difficulty too, Thoſe 


relgti ve to each period, ſeem as ſucceſſive 

' exerciſes; by which powers are gradually 

- acquired, competent to the due diſcharge of 
the more arduous obligations impoſed by 2 
circumſtances of mature age. 


The work 1 in youth; whoſe firſt 
buſineſs ſeems to be performed without ef- 
fort, and wich infinite delight to itſelf. This © 
buſineſs conſiſts in i improving the little ſtack 
of ideas, which infangy has imperceptibly 
caught from the objects of - ſenſe that lead 
us to obſerve, compare, and inquire, No- 
velty lends intereſt to every thing; and the 
ſuſceptible imagination fetains ſome impreſ- 
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ſion of every paſſing form. Very ſoon the 
world of ideas is enlarged to a magnitude 
that requires ſome governing power to ar- 
range its images, to confirm the good, eraſe 
thoſe that are productive of evil, and pre- 
ſcribe limits to ſuch as ſeem ſpreading with 
too great luxuriance. 


This power over the human mind is the 
heaven-deputed privilege of reaſon, perfected 
by religion. But, at the period we are ſpeak- 
ing of, reaſon is weak, and religion not un- 
derſtood. Here parental tenderneſs finds 
ample room for all its anxious and pleaſing 
exertions : it relieves every preſent want, and 
provides for every future contingency. Gradu- 
ally the taſk of education becomes more ardu- 
ous, complicated, and intereſting. Its objects 
are to teach order to the wild imagination, to caſt 
the gentle rein of due reſtraint upon the im- 
petuous will, to direct anew every propen- 
ſity, whoſe bent may tend to evil, to 
ſtrengthen the principles of native rectitude, 
to pour on the heart the precepts of generous 
ſentiment, to teach it to revere the dignity 
of virtue and the purity of religion, and to 
enable reaſon to aſſume that aſcendency over 
paſſion, which it was appointed by Provi- 
dence to hold. What delights attend this 
labour of love, if the docile ſpirit, conſcious 
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of obligation, and paygent of dependance, is 
-grateful to the hand that guides it; and if, 
while it expands, it acquires by chearful ſub- 
miſſion to inſtructive authority, the moſt uſe- 
ſul part of wiſdom, ſelf- command. 


The age of maturity preſſes faſtt on that of 
youth, to cut ſhort the theory of education. 
The Pupil enters now a larger ſchool, that of 
the World, of which the ſtern inſtructreſs is 
experience. How different are her leſſons to 
thoſe of maternal tenderneſs! She teac hes not 
by precept, but by practice: there is the 
ſchool of action, perhaps of ſuffering too; 
at all events the acquirements of e 
years will be put to the ſtricteſt proof; and 
ſhould they be found inadequate to the due 
performance of the taſks ſhe impoſes, heavily 
falls her Iron Rod upon the hapleſs, practi- 
tioner. Her diſcipline is often ſevere, but 
it is always ſalutary; for it teaches in reality 
the wiſdom we ſeem to learn in milder ſchools; 
and when it cannot induce, it compels atten- 

tion to the parts aſſigned us on the great 
theatre of life. We are all, convinced, that, 
various as are the parts to be filled up in this 
important drama, the individual has no pri- 
- vilege of choice: yet we are ſo idly diſcon- 
tented, as to ſuppoſe every department more 
deſirable than our own ;- and overlooking 
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that, we are | PREM in, enuinerating the 
bleſſings of every other lot, or criticizing the 
performance of every actor but - ourſelves, 
How effectually would ſuch levity be repreſ- 
ſed, and the ſorrows it engenders be avoided 
by recollecting that whateyer be the condi- 
tion aſſigned to us, it muſt be that which i is 
the fitteſt and the* beſt for our preſent and 
future good ; becauſe it is appointed by a 
Being infinitely wiſe, and infinitely benevo- 
lent ; and that, however hard its duties may 
ſeem, a reward proportioned to their difficulty 
awaits their due performance. 


But ſhort is this buſy period of maturity. 
The ſcenes, whether grave or gay, of this 
moſt important ſeaſon 'of our lives, paſs 
quickly by ; the infirmities of old age are 
| conſtantly, though often imperceptibly, ſteal- 

ing upon us, until they have worn away the 
Powers of action. If, however, with its in- 
firmities we- have its wiſdom alſo, we ſhall 
not think the turbulence of proud deſires, 
the anxjety of eager purſuits, or the anguiſh 
of diſappointed hopes, ill exchanged for the 
mild. tranquillity, the calm dignity of that 
ſeaſon, which precedes the cloſe of mortal 
exiſtence ; for_then begins the triumph of a' 
well-ſpent life : 'the enlightened mind turns 
on the : paſt a reverted eye, and draws comfort 
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inexpreſſible from the view: it rejoices in 
the trials it has encountered, in the tempta- 
tions it has reſiſted, and in the virtues 
it has exerciſed, From this contemplation it 
looks forward with pious confidence in that 
merciful being, with whom every action is 
preſent, and hails with rapture the near ap- 
proach of its great reward, an eternity of 
bliſs, 


In your life, my young friend, the ſeaſon 
of preparation is drawing faſt to a concluſion; 
and in the ſcenes that await you, this alone is 
certain, that he who dooms us to trials, does 
it to exalt our virtue, by giving us opportu- 
nities of manifeſting our zeal for his ſervice. 
How that ſervice is beſt performed, none are 
of neceſſity ignorant : the Being who of his 
bounty gave us exiſtence, has been pleaſed to 
favour us with a revelation of our duty, and 
to diſplay to our view the prize that awaits 
our toil. In this revelation we are told that 
life is a warfare, and our faith in theſe ſignifi- 
cant words does not ſuffer a tedious exerciſe. 
Soon, very ſoon, knowledge takes place of 
belief, We recognize the warfare in our own 
boſoms, where are held its ſevereſt conflicts, 
conflicts very unlike the ſhock of armies, 
whoſe ſtruggle a few hours terminate; but 
ours are continual: each day may be crowned 
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with victory, and yet the morrow ſhall de- 
mand freſh exertion: for the enemy (to con- 
tinue the ſcripture metaphor) is in the cita- 
del, and has his emiſſaries without, ever ſeek- 
ing to ſurpriſe the guard, and throw down 
the barriers of caution. Thus beſet on all 
ſides, with many a propenſity of the heart, 
waiting but the moment of negligence to be- 
tray it to the vice or folly that beſieges it, 
ſecurity would be ruin: hence our maſter, 
the prince, under whom we fight, has com- 
manded us to watch, to be ever on our guard. 
As a farther incentive to vigilance and exer- 
tion, let me obſerve, that as the chriſtian 
warfare ſurpaſſes in difficulty and duration, 
that which contending princes wage, ſo does 
the remuneration we are promiſed, exceed in 
all proportion the higheſt expectations we can 
form from the ſovereigns of this earth. The 
glories of men are frail and tranſitory, the 
victory of one day is ſucceeded by the defeat 
of the next, and the conqueſts of years are 
loſt in a moment. But the chriſtian prize is 
unalienable, and its value is beyond all that 


eye hath ſeen, or that it hath entered into the 
heart of man to conceive. 


When I ſpeak of the dangers and difficul- 
ties attending your ſpiritual warfare, do not 
ſuſpect me of conjuring up monſters of the 
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imagination, to alarm your fears unneceſ- 
farily. To your eyes the proſpect of life 
muſt appear ſo gay, ſo variegated with de- 
light, that to believe it perilous, full of ſor- 
rows, and full of ſnares, is to admit an opi- 
nion that. contradicts your experience of the 
paſt, and is wholly inconſiſtent with your 
conceptions of the future. Believe me, I 
would not blot out one pleaſureable object 
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that adorns your proſpect. My wiſh is to re- 


alize them all, by confirming in your mind, 
thoſe principles which are the baſis of perma- 


nent enjoy ment. Thoſe who are ever looking 


on the worſt fide of things, deſerve to find 
the miſery they ſeek ; but while I endeayour 
to render you fully ſenſible to the bleſſings 
you poſſeſs, that you may be truly grateful to 
the Being who gives them, I would have 


you remember, that a lot ſo happy as yours, 


has fallen to very. few. This, you cannot too 
ſtrongly be reminded, renders it your parti- 
cular duty, to diſpenſe the means of happi- 
neſs to all within your reach: nor need I 
inform you, that there is no enjoyment pro- 
ductive of more luxury to a feeling mind, 
than that of ſoftening the ſorrows from which 
it is exempted. This is a luxury that may be 
yours every day; for every day will produce 
objects of your beneficence, whoſe hardſhips 
will ſhew you in the ſtrongeſt light, your own 
3 | 
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felicity. The morning ſun has ſhone un- 
clouded on your paths. Bleſſed with health, 
ſurrounded by affluence, and protected by the 
tendereſt care, the common ſorrows of early 
life have been held far from you ; while the 
children of poverty have felt the pangs of 
many a woe, long before they have numbered 

half the years that you have lived. 


Thouſands there are, who draw their ear- 
lieſt breath, where miſery has ſcattered ills, 
of which you have not even an idea; and Tong 
before reaſon diſcovers the melancholy truth, 
the ſufferers feel it, in its effects: think of 
them, and then review your own lot. Tou 
will pity their ſorrows, and, what is no leſs 
their due, you will compaſſtonate their faults 
and tranſgreſſions, when you recolle&, that 
to them the admonitory leſſons of virtue are 
ſeldom directed, and that the urgency of want 
is the great exciter to thoſe crimes, of which 
the wretched are moſt liable to be guilty. 


But remember too that affluence has its 
poiſons, which the infant mind imbibes, at 
the firſt dawning of perception. Theſe are 
ſubtile miſchiefs, flow and inſidious in their 
operations, and, if unreſiſted, fatal in their ef- 
fects. Yer, however great may be the temp- 
tations, few will excuſe the faults born 6f 
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you have the power of making an ample and 
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proſperity ; and ſtill fewer can pity the ſor- 
rows of which they are productive. May 
your conduct be ſuch, as need not require 
excuſe, as your faults would not be entitled 
to any extraordinary indulgence; nor could 
you expect that their conſequences ſhould 
meet with much compaſſion: for the Being, 
who beſtowed on you the equivocal benefits 
of rank and fortune, joined with them a po- 
fitive good, a bleſſing of the higheſt impor- 
tance, an affectionate parent, under whoſe influ- 
ence and care your life has flowed ſmoothly 


and innocently through a ſeries of eighteen 


years. Awaken in your heart, my dear friend, 


every ſentiment, which ſuch favoursas youhave 


received, ought to inſpire. Phe time is come, 
of which every hour will preſent you with 
opportunities of manifeſting your gratitude ; 


all-ſufficient return ; a return which may be 
comprized in few-words : it is this, to fulfil 
to the beſt of your ability every chriſtian 


duty: this will not only render you accepta- 


ble to God, but alſo, amiable, aro 
and happy among men. 


2 


An inquiry into the nature of theſe duties, 


with ſome remarks on the conſequences of the 


obſervance, or neglect of them, will be the 


ohject of my ſubſequent conſiderations. + 
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The chriſtian religion includes in it the 
moſt perfect ſyſtem of morals that ever was 
offered to mankind. It is a ſyſtem of uni- 
form and conſtant virtue, founded in benevo- 
lence, and whoſe ſpirit is peace and love. In 
calling ourſelves chriſtians, we virtually pro- 
miſe to be the followers of Chriſt, that is, 
faithfully to obſerve his precepts, and to pre- 
ſerye a ſteady faith in the promiſes of his 
goſpel. You have been by baptiſm, received 
into a community of . chriſtians, at an age 
when you were the paſſi ve ſubject of a duty 
incumbent. on your parents. The engage- 
ments, which were then entered into by your 
parents or ſponſors, in your name, vere rati- 
fied by you at your confirmation, when your 
more advanced years had enabled you to com- 
prehend the terms, on which you were to be- 
come a partaker of the benefits imparted to 
mankind by the chriſtian diſpenſation. But 
it yet remains to make a more explicit avowal 
of your profeſſion, by joining in the celebra- 
tion of that rite, which is performed by moſt 
chriſtians in commemoration of the death of 
Chriſt. You are now ſufficiently acquainted 
with the nature of that Salvation he died to 
obtain, to feel the warmeſt, gratitude to him, 
as the means by which you are made compe- 
tent to receive, and to God, as the beſtower 
of ſo ineſtimable a benefit: you are alſo pro- 
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ficient enough in the doktrines und precepts © 
of his Goſpel, to reſolye and to know how to 
practiſe them. If this be your determination, - 
you are fully prepared to approach that 
table, where the members of our church aſ- 
ſemble in remembrance of that ſacrifice; 
which conſtituted Chriſt the Saviour of the 
World; and there, in the preſence of Heaven 
and your brethren, to dedicate yourſelf anew 
to the ſervice of God, by devoutly reſolving 
to live according to the 1 coajꝛndea4 in 
hes n | . 


But before 1 ſpeak on the inſtirarion of the 
Lord's Supper, as the laſt and concluding 
covenant between God and man, it will not 
de improper to lay before you a ſhort com- 
pendium of the Sacred Hiſtory, as far as re- 
| ates to the ſeveral engagements which it has 
pleaſed Almighty God to enter into with his 
creatures. In the Bible you read of cove- 
nants, or what may be termed charters, grant- 
ed by divine benevolence at different periods 
to mankind. The firſt we read of, you will 
recollect, were made with individuals, as 
were Adam, Noah, and Abraham, & c. They 
were afterwards extended to a body of people 
collectively, as the children of Iſrael; and 
laſtly, all the nations of the earth are offered 
the benefits of the covenant of the New Tef- 
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tament, ſealed with the blood of our Saviour 
Jeſus Chriſt. Were I to define a covenant, I 
ſhould call it an agreement, wherein are ſti- 
pulated certain conditions to be ſeverally 
executed by the contracting parties. If this 
be ſo, what an idea of the goodneſs of the 
Supreme Being does it impreſs on our minds, 
to contemplate that condeſcenſion which thus 
ſtoops to the weakneſs of his creatures, and 
invites them by favour and reward to walk in 
the paths of rectitude! The conditions of the 
covenants with which mankind have been 
favoured, appear to me to have been in ſpirit 
uniformly the ſame, though materially diffe- 
rent in the ceremonials annexed to them. 
Protection and favour, beneficence and mercy, 
have been promiſed by God, on the eaſy and 
reaſonable terms of obedience to his will, 
rendered with purity, humility, and chearful- 
neſs of mind. Thus, when Adam was cre- 
ated and placed by his Maker in a ſtate of 
felicity, the.-perpetuity of his enjoyments 
was inſured to him on condition of obedience 
to one poſitive injunction: Adam failed, and 
with his innocence he loſt his Paradiſe, and 
forfeited immortality. But God, in his juſ- 
tice merciful, ſoftened the rigour of puniſh- 
ment by a promiſe to the defaulter, of re- 
demption from the penalty he had incurred 
for his poſterity. 
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Of Adam's children, two were diſtinguiſh- 
ed from the reſt, by characters of oppoſite 
deſcriptions ; the one being as exemplary for 
piety, as the other was deteſtable for wicked- 
neſs : the deſcendants of each ſeverally re- 


tained the characteriſtic vices and virtues of 


their reſpective parents. Hence, we are told, 


two deſcriptions of people were formed ; of 


which one, from their zeal in preſerving the 
true worſhip pf One God, were called the 
children of God; and the other, who were 
abandoned to ſin and depravity, were termed 
the children of men. In proceſs of time the 


good decreaſing, and the corrupt part of man- 


kind becoming in proportion more numerous, 
2 depravity almoſt univerſal ſpread over the 


Whole earth: one family only (the head of 


whom was Noah) retained that piety, which 


had procured for the deſcendants of Seth, the 
honourable appellation of children of God. 


Moſes the hiſtorian of this event, tells us 
that, „God ſaw that the wickedneſs of man 


« was great upon the earth, and that every 


«« imagination of the thoughts of his heart 
re was only evil continually.” Juſtly offend- 
ed by ſuch general deſertion of himſelf, his 
laws, and his worſhip, puniſhment was de- 
nounced by God againſt a guilty world. 
*- And the Lord ſaid” tontinues Moſes, I 
© will deſtroy man, whom I have created, 


N 
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er from this face of the earth, both man and 
re beaſt, and the creeping thing, and the fowls 
re of the air; for it repenteth me that 1 have 
© made them. *© Burt Noah found grace in 
re the eyes of the Lord.” The reaſon why 
favour ſo peculiar was ſhewn to Noah, is ſuf= 
ficiently Explained in a few very emphatical 
words of the ſame ſcripture. © Noah was a 
re juſt man, perfect in his generation, and 
rc. Noah walked with God.” In reward of 
this man's ſingular piety, the Almighty con- 
deſcerided to dictate to him the means of pre- 
ſervation from the ruin which was poured on 
the earth, and which deſtroyed every thing 
that had life, except thoſe only which were 
with Noah in the Ark. When the waters 
were ſubſided,” God gave to Noah dominion 
over the earth, on conſideration of obedience 
on the part of himſelf and his poſterity, with 
A poſitive aſſurance that they ſhould never be 
again fybject't to > fimilar calamities, 

Four hundred years had hardly elapſed, be- 
fore this aweful*manifeſtation of divine wrath 
had loſt its effect on the minds of thoſe, who 
were deſcended from the family Which had 
eſcaped through the mercy of God, a deſtruc- 
tion otherwiſe univerſal. But the "ſenſe of 
calamity and of deliverance ſeems to have been 
loſt, with the ae and the gratitude they were 
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calculated to inſpire. The example of Noah, 
to whoſe rectitude every man then living owed 
his exiſtence, was neglected or forgotten; vice 
was again every where prevalent, one man 
only retaining his integrity unſtained, and his 
piety uncorrupted. This was Abraham, a man 
whoſe character cannot be contemplated with- 
out admiration and reſpect. He alone re- 
tained God in his heart; and in return, he 
was ſelected by that God whom he ſerved, for 
peculiar trials; and, being approved worthy, 
was made the object of bleſſings and rewards 
tranſcending even his unlimited obedience 
and unſhaken faith. Walk before me, and 
** be thou perfect,” faid the Almighty God 
to Abraham, after having ſeparated him from 
his family, and bade him to ſojourn in a 
ſtrange land: this command, was the condi- 
tion on the performance of which, bleſſings 


innumerable were aſſured to himſelf and his 


deſcendants. We muſt be too well acquainted 
with the faults and infirmities, to which every 
one is liable, to ſuppoſe that Abraham's virtue 
could attain the perfection to which it aroſe, 
without the diſcipline of ſorrow. The ſacred 


hiſtory ſnews us, that the extraordinary bleſ- 


ſings accorded to this diſtinguiſhed Patriarch, 
were not obtained by negative virtue. His 
temptations were as ſtrong and his trials as 
ſevere, as human nature can be ſuppoſed 
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competent to reſiſt, or capable of ſuſtaining: 
through a ſeries of events croſſed by many 
dangers and difficulties, his faith was unſha- 
ken, his confidence entire : and, at length, 
his trial was perfected, by obedience to a com- 
mand that ſeemed deſtructive of the means, 
by which the promiſes of God were to be ac- 
compliſhed. In the moment of diſtreſs the 
leaſt ſupportable, when his arm was raiſed 
to perform an act, againſt which reaſon, 
conſcience, and nature ſeemed at once to 
revolt, God declared his obedience approved; 
and in reward of his ſufferings, repeated his 
promiſe of future bleſſings, and the ineſtima- 
ble aſſurance, that he ſhould be the parent of 
a redeemer for all mankind. The words of 
the hiſtory are, © and in thy ſeed ſhall all 
* the nations of the earth be bleſſed, becauſe 
* thou haſt obeyed my voice.“ 


The ſon of Abraham was Iſaac, who ſeems 
to have lived a life of virtue and of undiſtur- 
bed proſperity. Of his children, the youngeſt 
was made heir of the promiſes given to Abra- 
ham. This man's life was marked by a di- 
verſion of trials, and embittered by many and 
great afflictions. He had the name of Iſrael 
conferred upon him by an Angel or meſſenger 
ſent from God; whence the deſcendants of 
his twelve ſons, who formed twelve claſſes, 
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were called the tribes of Iſrael. Theſe peo- 
ple (deſcribed in the Old Teſtament by the. 
name of Iſraelites, and in the goſpel moſt 
frequently denominated Jews) were alternately 
the objects of unparalleled favour, and exem 
plary puniſhment, of juſt indignation, and 
diſtinguiſhed mercy. Theſe viciſſitudes ori- 
ginated in their crimes; for had they not 
greatly ſinned, their ſtate had been ever pro-! 
ſperous. They were always ſecure of tran... 
quillity, while they forbore to provoke ven- 
geance. But hardened by that ſecurity, which 
they were promiſed ſhould be the conſequence 
of virtue, they forgot 'the terms, and grew 
arrogant in confidence of the ſuperiority to 
which they were appointed, as deſcendants 
of Abraham. Hence their character ſeems 
to have been compoſed of pride and cruelty : 
as a religious people, they were without the 
beſt attributes of piety, meekneſs, and cha- 
rity ; at one time by ingratitude and diſobe- 
- dience provoking the wrath of God; at others, 
vaunting their particular relation to-him, and 
growing preſumptuous on thoſe favours which 
ought to have excited a more ardent piety, 
and punctual obſervance of his word. Such 
appears to have been their national character 
after their deliverance from Egypt, and the 
14 promulgation of the divine law in the deſerts 
_—_ of Arabia, prior to-their eſtabliſhment in the 
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promiſed Land of Canaan. Four hundred 
and thirty years after the call of Abraham, it 
pleaſed God by a miraculous intervention, to 
deliver the Iſraelites. from oppreſſion and ſla- 
| very; and under the conduct of Moſes, to 
lead them to independance and honour. 


Previous to their eſtabliſhment, the Al- 
mighty made a covenant with them, and fur- 
niſhed them with a ſyſtem of laws for their 
peculiar uſe. But far from compelling them 
to accept the conditions of the covenant, or 
impoſing thoſe laws by his authority, he 
graciouſly propoſed both to them, and left 
them the freedom of choice, whether they 
would, or would not, ſubmit to the conditions 
on which they were to be the peculiar people 
of God. Upon the meſſage having been de- 
livered, and the aſſent of the people given to 
the divine offer, the law was then explicitly 
declared, and the covenant ratified with the 
ſolemnity of à ceremonial preſcribed by God 
himſelf; and finally, Canaan was ſubjected * 
to the dominion of Iſrael. But ill were the 
terms, on which depended divine favour, ob- 
ſerved by the poſterity of thoſe who engaged 
for their performance. Diſobedience was ever 
incurring puniſhment, and penitence was ſtill 
followed by pardon and proſperity. But at 


. 
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length their hearts became impenetrable to the 
calamities ſo frequently inflicted upon them. 


As no chaſtiſement could awaken in them a 
ſenſe of their-abſolute dependance on God, 
provoked by incorrigible diſobedience, the 
divine wrath burſt upon the kingdom of 
Iſrael, (including ten of the twelve tribes, ) 


which was entirely extirpated, and its ſub- 


jects ſo wonderfully ſcattered in the eaſtern 
countries of Afia, that no trace of them, as a 
people, is any where to be found. 


This aweful example of almighty anger 
failed of its ſalutary influence on the ſtill re- 
maining tribes of Judah, and Benjamin. In 
vain did they hear the prophets denouncing 
the wrath of Heaven againſt their wicked- 
neſs; in vain were the predictions of their 
inſpired monitors verified by the powers of 
Aſſyria and of Babylon, on the nations that 
furrounded them. They had long contemned 
the law, and now they were inſenſible to the 
admonitions of the prophets, though they 
ſaw their threats executed by the viſible in- 
ſtruments of divine juſtice. The chaſtiſing 
hand of God, when falling immediately on 
themſelves, and taking from them what they 
moſt loved, empire and grandeur, was alone 
capable to rouſe them from their vicious ſe- 
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curity. Capivity produced repentance. In 
ſorrow and humility they ſought God; and 
after ſeventy years (the term foretold by the 
prophets) their penitence reconciled them to 
favour: they were reſtored to liberty, and per- 
mitted to rebuild their City of Jeruſalem, and 
its temple. But the virtues of the Jews were 
virtues of adverſity. They vaniſhed and were 
diſſipated by the bright rays of proſperous 
fortune. Little more than four centuries had 
elapſed, after the Babylonian captivity, when 
theſe haughty people becoming tributary to 
Rome, were eagerly expecting the Redeemer 
that had been ſo repeatedly promiſed to their 
predeceſſors. 


The fullneſs of time being come, the ſun 
of righteouſneſs aroſe, with healing on his 
wings. The Meſſiah, as had been predicted, 
was born of a deſcendant of Abraham, and 
appeared at the period, when they were in full 
expectation of his coming. But how diffe- 
rent was this Saviour from the deliverer they 
hoped to have ſeen! Unfortunately for the 
Jews, they had miffinderſtood the prophecies 
relative to the Meſſiah : too proud to think 
themſelves under the dominion of fin, they 
believed that in their Redeemer they ſhould 
behold a temporal prince, great in arms, who 
ſhould deliver them from the power of Rome, 
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and reſtore them to empire, or rather raiſe 
them to a grandeur ſuperior to the reſt of the 
world. The birth, life, manners and doc- 
trines of Jeſus Chriſt, but ill accorded with 
theſe dreams of pride and ambition. They 
were particularly offended by the ſpiritual 
equality inculcated by his precepts, and en- 
foxced by his example. A religion purely 
ſpiritual, that diſpenſed with the Jewiſh cere- 
monials (though it profeſſedly confirmed the 
moral law) ſeemed to be a bleſſing extended 
to all mankind, and -was therefore regarded 
with contempt by the generality of theſe peo- 
0 ple; who. conſidered every thing as beneath 
41 | their acceptance, which could be enjoyed by 
1 | the Heathens. 


% 


|: Wl | | 4 
1 I0o the Heathens, then, was the light of 
"7 | . -relevation diſpenſed, and the terms of ſalva- 
14 tion offered. All the nations on earth (the 
| " deſcendants of Abraham excepted) are de- 
1 - ſcribed in ſcripture, by the term Gentiles ; 
14 * are called in the prophetic language, a 
\.: _= *«« people who ſat in darkneſs.” Indeed, the 
14:1 —_ enlightened of them had no guide but 
reaſon, whoſe imperfect glimmerings of truth 
e mixed with prejudices,. imbibed from, 
or excited by, a fabulous mythology; and the 
multitude were regarded by the philoſophers, 
25, beings that had only the human figure to 
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diſtinguiſh them from the brute creation. To 
the deſpiſed and neglected multitude, the re- 
ligion of him © who was anointed to preach 
te the goſpel to the poor, to heal the broken 
cc hearted, to preach deliverance to the cap- 
« tives, and recovery of ſight to the blind, 
© was highly acceptable.“ But the people, 
among whom the Meſſiah was born, they-who 
bad expected him for ſo many ages, were en- 
raged at his humble appearance. Regarding 
him as an impoſtor, they ſeized and accuſed him 
before the Roman Governor, and inſiſted on his 
being crucified. Thus forfeiting thoſe high 
privileges, which had been theirs for ſo many 
ages; and incurring heavy and long-continu- 
ing affliction. . In leſs than fifty years after 
this atrocious act of cruelty, its perpetrators 
were overwhelmed by a ſeries of the moſt 
dreadtul calamities recorded in hiſtory. The 
entire deſtruction - of Jeruſalem, and of the 
Jewiſh State, was followed | oy the dif] perſion 
of the Jews themſelves, who now live in every 
civilized nation, like the deſcendants of Iſn- 
mael; their hand againſt every man, and every 
man's hand againſt them: until it ſhall pleaſe 
God to convert them to his worſhip, as preach- 
ed by Jeſus Chriſt; this unreaſonable animo- 
ſity (though unfelt by the good, whether Jew 
or rien will ever ſubſiſt. 
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But let us not, in regarding the abject ſtate 
of the Jews, and acknowledging the juſtice of 
that God, who ſees good thus to humble 
them, forget the leſſon their ſorrows hold out 
for us: let us remember, that if the peculiar, 
the choſen people of God have been aban- 
doned for faults, which ſprung from the pre- 
ſumption they founded on Abraham's merits, 


we ſhall no leſs incur danger by a ſupine depen- 


dance on the merits of Jeſus Chriſt. I have 
endeavoured to Ry before you an abſtract of 

thoſe 9 which it has pleaſed God to 
make with his creatures, for the purpoſe of 
ſhewing, that every promiſe of divine favour 
has been conditional; and, that without per- 
formance of thoſe conditions on the part of 
the creature, there is no hope of favour, but 
in the mercy of the Creator. But we ſee by 


the example of the Jews, and we are aſſured 
by the immutable word of God himſelf, that 


it ever follows repentance attended with ſin- 
cerity and humility : that benign and merci- 
ful ſpirit, which was exemplified in the Jewiſh 
theocracy, may be reaſonably conſidered, as 
a revelation of what muſt take place in the 
moral government of the world at this day. 
Purity, piety, and benevolence, may con- 


ſtantly rely upon divine favour; while immo- 


rality, irreligion, and unfeelingneſs,” muſt be 
offenſive to the Deity, and will incur divine 
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wrath. Let us not then, like the Iſraelites, 
harden our hearts againſt that voice, which 
offers us pardon and peace on condition of 
penitence and amendment, which promiſes to 
a continuance in well doing, eternal life, and 
everlaſting bliſs. Let us rejoice in that goſ- 
pel which opens the proſpect of theſe bleſ- 
ings; and let us, by a faithful obſervance of 
its precepts, render ourſelves worthy parta- 
kers of the benefits held out to mankind, by 
the divine preacher of that goſpel, This 
leads me to ſpeak more particularly of that 
ſacrament, which Chriſt declared ſnould be a 
teſtimony to the world, of the ſacrifice he 
made for its redemption. 


The ſacrament of the Lord's Supper, is a 
rite celebrated in obedience to the precept, 
and in memory of the example and death of 
Jeſus Chriſt: the time and manner of its in- 
ſtitution are recorded by St. Matthew, St. 
Mark, and St. Luke, in their ſeveral goſpels. 
Theſe, you know, were three of the diſciples 
who ate the laſt ſupper with their maſter, on 
the night that he was betrayed to the Jews. 
They are undoubted evidence of the injunc- 
tion which they received with the emblema- 
ric bread and wine, from Jeſus Chriſt. St. 
Paul alſo, who was not converted to Chriſti- 
anity till two years after the death of its au- 

, > 
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thor, not only confirths the account given by 
the three evangeliſts; in his adoption of the 
ceremony, but by his explanation of the de- 
ſign, for which it was inſtituted, he gives us 
to know in what light the early Chriſtians 
were taught to conſider it; and has given us 
a rule, by which we may regulate our ideas 
on this important ſubject. We may therefore 
preſume to hope that, when founded on ſuch 
authority, they will be conſiſtent with the 
ſpirit of that religion, of which the ſacra- 
ment of the Lord's Supper is the peculiar and 
the characteriſtic ceremonial. St. Paul, in 
the paſſage alluded to, after a very ſevere re- 
proof of the exceſſes committed by the con- 
verts of Corinth, in their communion, pro- 
ceeds to explain the origin and deſign of the 
rite” they had preſumed to abuſe. “ For I 
ese have received of the Lord,“ ſays he, “ that 
« which I alſo delivered unto you; that the 
Lord Jeſus, the ſame night in which he 
te was betrayed, took bread; and when he had 
re given thanks, he brake it and ſaid, take, 
eat, this is my body, which is broken for 
% vou; this do in remembrance of me. Af. 
te ter the ſame manner alſo, he took the cup, 
when he had ſupped; ſaying, this is the 
«* New Teſtament in my blood; this do ye, 
as oft as ye drink it, in remembrance of 
* me.“ The apoſtle adds, of his own autho- 
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rity, as an illuſtration of the order for the re- 
petition of the laſt ſupper, *© for as often as 
ye eat this bread, and drink of this cup, ye 

«« do ſhew the Lord's death, till he come.” 
It will hardly be neceſſary to obſerve to you, 
my dear friend, that it is not going to the 
altar, and receiving the conſecrated elements, 
which is diſcharging the duty of communion; 
but that it 1s the diſpoſition of mind, with 
which we perform this ſacred ordinance of 
our Redeemer, that conſtitutes us his'difct- 
ples ; and that it is only the influence which 
the remembrance of his life, doctrine, and 
death, have upon our + morals and conduct, 
that can render his ſacrifice the means of our 
ſal vation. External cereffonies are nothing: 
and a mere external compliance with the ce- 
remonies of religion, is worſe than nothing: 
it is a mockery of the Being in honour of 
whom they are inſtituted ; it is what is de- 
ſcribed in ſcripture as drawing nigh to God 
with the lips, but having the heart far from 


him: what is incumbent upon us, is a fer- 


vent and heartfelt obſervance of every divint 
inſtitution, whether moral or ceremonial ; as 
| ſuch obſervance is to accompliſh ſome of the 
conditions, on which it has pleaſed the pa- 
rent of the univerſe to grant us his favour. 


You have ſeen, that the celebration of the 
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Lord's Supper is rendered, by the command 
which Chriſt gave to his diſciples, an a& of 
religious obedience; and it is an obedience 
that obtains a very ſenſible reward even in the 
moment when it is rendered. You will readily 
believe, my dear friend, that the performance 
of a rite, which commemorates the great ſa- 
crifice made for the remiſſion of our fins, muſt 
in hearts ſuſceptible of gratitude, excite the 
moſt agreeable ſentiments of affection for him 
who laid down his life for our ſake. Nor 
does the advantage, or the pleaſure terminate 
here. Reverence for the Creator cannot ſub- 
fiſt unaccompanied by benevolence for our 
fellow-creatures. This we never fail to ex- 
perience, when engaged with a congregation in 
offices of piety : now the communion is one of 
thoſe offices which dilate the heart with that 
liberality and benevolence, which are the beſt 
characteriſtics of Chriſtianity : * by this ſhall 
% men know that ye are my diſciples, if ye 
« love one another.” The grateful commu- 
nicant glows with a warm philanthropy, that 
takes in all mankind ; he looks around on 


' thoſe, who are aſſembled to partake of the 


ſame elements, and to implore the ſame be- 


nefits which he is ſoliciting, as brethren who 


have a divine claim to his affection. The il- 


luſiye diſtinctions ariſing from rank and for- 


tune are loſt in higher conſiderations. An 
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affectionate intereſt is felt in the welfare of 
every ſuppliant that bends before the com- 
mon father of all; and the celeſtial precept 
that binds us in love to each other, acts with 


additional influence. 


Before I offer my ſentiments on the ſubject 
of preparation for this office of piety, permit 
me to ſay a few words on the difference of opi- 
nions among Chriſtians reſpecting the manner 
of celebrating the Lord's Supper, with a view 
to guard you againſt any uneafineſs on-the 
ſubject, ſhould they be brought before you. 
You have heard that diſputes are maintained 
with a warmth and acrimony very unbecom- 
ing the Chriſtian character, on the myſterious 
ſignification of the Lord's Supper; on the 
effect wrought by conſecration upon the bread 
and wine; on the partial diſtribution of the 
cup; and the poſture of body in which the 
ſacrament ought to be received. You will 
readily perceive that none of theſe things are 
eſſential to our faith in the goſpel, to our 
hopes of ſalvation through Jeſus Chriſt, to 
our grateful remembrance of his death, or to 
out moral conduct in life. You will ſee that 
the relations of the evangeliſts are fimple and 
not perplexed with any of theſe difficulties 
and diſtinctions; and you will be thence con- 
vinced, that they are not points on which you 
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ever need employ your thoughts, ſhould they 
be diſcuſſed in your preſence. 


"Theſe in truth, are ſubjects little deſerving of 
yourattention; controverſy being the laſt thing 
I would adviſe you to ſeek. Society is only in- 
tereſted in our actions: the individuals of that 
ſociety in which we live, have indeed an un- 
doubred right to examine and paſs ſentence 
on what may affect their own happineſs; but 
for our faith, it is not liable to the cognizance 
of erring mortals; that Being to whorn every 
thought of our hearts is preſent, can alone be 
competent to judge them. You muſt be ſen- 
ſible that you have a right to think as your 
reaſon and your comprehenſion of the goſpel 

| incline you; and you muſt be equally ſenſi- 
ple, that this right is not excluſive in you, or 
in thoſe who coneur with you, in their tenets 
of belief, or mode of worſhip. The ſame 
voice, the voice of reaſon, that declares it 
yours and mine, pronounces it the unalien- 
able privilege of every Chriftian. Let us 
then, my dear friend, be ſedulous to guard our 
minds againſt that unfortunate error, which 
often infects the principles, and narrows the 
views of people otherwiſe very fincerely good. 
What I allude to, is that daring ſpirit of 
bigotry, which preſumes to determine what 
particular ſe& is the favourite of Heaven; 
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and to denounce the terrors of divine ven- 
geance on all who differ from it in faith or in 
practice. This is a ſpirit, which cannot be 
too cautiouſly avoided; for it is not only 
adverſe to the virtues that render individuals 
amiable, and ſociety happy, but is at enmity 
with Chriſtianity itſelf. © Ye know not what 
*« ſpirit. ye are of,“ ſaid our Saviour to his 
diſciples, when heated by a falſe zeal, they 
propoſed calling down fire from Heaverron the 
poor ignorant creatures who had expelled them 
from their city. Let us undeviatingly imitate 
that ſpirit of meeknefs and gentleneſs, which 


& is incumbent on the true diſciples of Chriſt ; 


and if we ſhould unhappily feel in ourſelves a 
diſpoſition to intolerance, let us ſubdue it by 
remembering that we are all liable to error. 
If in ſincerity of heart we ſeek to make the 
goſpel precepts the rule of gur conduct, and 
its promiſes the baſis of our hopes; if we 
ſtudy to avoid evil and to do good, we ſhall 
have litle leiſure, and leſs inclination to ar- 
raign thoſe, who from difference of educa- 
tion, or through conviction, cheriſh preju- 
dices unlike our own. 


In regard to the preparation for the Lord's 
Supper, ſo uſually recommended, it ſeems to 
me hardly poſſible that one perſon ſhould de- 
termine for another, what kind of preparation 


C 2. 
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is moſt efficacious, or whether any preparation 
be neceſſary. In offering you my opinions on the 
uſe or expediency of preparation, I muſt there- 
fore be underſtood to do it with the utmoſt dif- 
fidence: let them have-no farther influence on 
you, than your own judgement of their agree- 
ment with reaſon and religion may determine 
you to allow them. Of this only I can ſpeak 
with certainty, that every act and every opi- 
nion, which tends to throw myſtery or terror 
over this office of piety, is inconſiſtent with 
the deſign of its inſtitution, contrary, to every 
ſcriptural illuſtration of its meaning, and 
wholly oppoſite to every diate of right reaſon. 
A preparation which would excite in weak 
people, or in any people, fears of communi- 
x cating, I ſhould think, very far from being 
- Juſtifiable. Many very pious people maintain, 
that a Chriſtian ſhould ever ſo poſſeſs himſelf, 
| as to be a worthy partaker of the ſacrament, 
without more preparation than is neceſſary 
for the reverent performance of any other act 
of religion. To this poſition I very readily 
aſſent, and doubt not there are numerous exam- 
ples of its rectitude. Many, I believe, there 
are,” whoſe lives and manners are ſo regulai, 
that their minds and thoughts are ever ſuffi- 
ciently compoſed and collected, for the in- 
ſtant diſcharge of every goſpel ordinance, 

with due attention and ** 
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Such minds, however, are not of a very 
common caſt: in general, our thoughts are 
occupied by temporal objects, which involve 
them in ſo many intricate mazes, that they can- 
not be collected by a momentary effort of the 
will to any point, eſpecially when an office 1s to 
be performed, that demands ſome continuance 
of their energy, and an abſtraction from thoſe 
imagesto which theyare ſoſtrongly habituated. 
I, who ſhrink with diſguſt from every thing 
that would render terrific, an inſtitution of 
mercy, do not think, however, that I am 
deriving thoſe advantages from communion, 
which ought to attend it, if I join in its cele- 
bration without ſome previous recollection, 
ſome more than common ſcrutiny into my- 
ſelf. That ſuch a pauſe may be expedient to 
many, and detrimental to none, I am in- 
clined to believe, from a conſideration of the 
various circumſtances and occurrences inci- 
dent to the human condition, and of their 
continual influence over our minds, We live 
in a world that has many juſt claims upon 
our attentions, and many attractions worthy 
of engaging our affections : it is filled with 
means of endleſs enjoyments, which religion 
not only allows, bus approves the uſe of. Did 
we yield to its lawful claims only, our thoughts 
would ever be in our own power; were our 
altections placed only upon its juſt attrac- 
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tions, they would require no reſtraint ; and 
were our pleaſures always derived from en- 
joyments perfectly innocent, peace of mind, 
and a conſcience void of oftence, would leave 
the heart without a ſubject of repentance, and 
render all preparation for any office of pious 
communion with God, wholly ;unneceſflary. 
But we have paſſions, of which:exceſs is the 
characteriſtic ; theſe are ever ſtruggling to 


direct our conduct, to ſubject us to them 


ſel ves, and to betray us into purſuits, that 
reaſon cannot always approve, any more than 
religion forbear to condemn. The ad van- 
tages that muſt accrue to our moral ſecurity, 
by ſometimes extricating our bewildered 
thoughts from labyrinths of error, detach- 
ing them from the illuſions which they ſo 
eagerly purſue, and raiſing them from the 


idols of ſenſe to the eternal author of all 


good, muſt ſtrike every mind upon the ſlighteſt 
conſideration · Frequent appeals to conſcience 


are an exerciſe highly ſalutary to the preſer- 


vation of religion and morality. For our 
good is this delegate of Heaven ſeated with- 
in us, and its decifions are ever the dictates 
of truth. Before this tribunal, it is neceſſary 
to paſs in review every at of our lives, and 


. every latent movement of the heart from which 


the action flowed. If this internal judge con- 


demn, our ſafety can only be found in attend- 
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ing to its cenſures, and obeying its injuno- 
tions of penitence and amendment. If it ab- 
ſolve, peace follows the decree; and if it ap- 
prove, the moſt perfect of human felicity is 


conferred in its applauſe. 


If conſequences ſuch as theſe reſult from an 
inquiry into ourſelves, it cannot at any period, 
or to any perſon, be an improper exerciſe ; 
nor ever of more importance, than when made 
a preparation for communion. But, as be- 
fore premiſed, preparation is matter of ſenti- 
ment, rather than of poſitive obligation; and 
let me add, that neither this, nor any other 


pious exerciſe, requires ſecluſion from the 
world, or its rational amuſements. True 


piety is in every reſpect oppoſite. to gloomy 
dejection, and ſour ſeverity. The goſpel of 
Chriſt is termed, and juſtly termed, ** glad 
e tidings of great joy to all people, his own 


manners were ſo little ſevere, that he re- 


proached the Jews with having called him 
%a glutton, and a wine bibber: he was 
at a marriage feaſt, and there performed a 


miracle in turning water into wine. His 


- whole deportment ſhews him to have been no 
enemy to the rational enjoyments of decent 
ſociety : we have his expreſs command to his 
diſciples,. againſt external ſingularity in acts 
of piety, or rather againſt oſtentation of good- 
K.. | 


— 
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neſs. Conformable to this are the precepts 
he gave to his followers on alms giving, 
prayer, and faſting ; the latter is particularly 
applicable to my preſent purpoſe. 


« When ye faſt,” ſays Chriſt, © be not as 
te the hypocrites, of a ſad countenance, for 
« they disfigure their. faces, that they may 
te appear unto nien to faſt : verily I ſay unto 
„ you, they have their reward. But thou, 

- * when thou faſteſt, anoint thine head, and 
* waſh thy face, that thou appear not unto 
. men to faſt, but unto thy father, which is 
te jn ſecret; and thy father, which ſeeth in 
ce ſecret, ſhall reward thee openly. Can any 
words expreſs a more poſitive, condemnation 
of that gloomy formality, which ſome think 
eſſential to piety? I think, therefore; I may 
venture to ſay, that all due preparation for 
the higheſt act of religion, may be made with- 
out the leaſt deviation from the common 
courſe of any life which is not vicious. I 
do not recommend a ball- room, a card- table, 
or a playhouſe, as the proper ſcenes for in- 
quiry into ourſelves: but we know that amuſe- 
ment muſt have intermiſhon, and duty relax- 
ation; exceſs only renders the firſt injurious 
to religion and virtue; and exceſs would be 
dangerous, even in offices of piety. A mind 
under-the influence of a devotional habit, is 
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familiar with ſerious reflection; and though 
the chain of religious thought be interrupted 
by lighter images, it finds neither pain nor 
difficulty in reſuming this chain, if the ideas 
that ſhould connect it, be not obliterated by 
thoſe of cenſurable amuſement, or faulty in- 
dulgences. It is diſuſe that makes reflection 
difficult to beings endued with reaſon; and 
it is ſin only, that can render it painful to the 
enlightened Chriſtian. Where innocence re- 
ſides, there are hope, peace, and equanimity 
within, chearfulneſs, placidity, and bene vo- 
lence without: may theſe, my dear friend, 
with every other amiable qualification, con- 
ſtantly enliven your heart, and adorn your 
manners; and then you may, with or with- 
out preparation, frequently and worthily join 
in the celebration of that piaus ordinance, 
which is of perpetual and univerſal obliga- 
tion; being intended to renew in your mind 
a lively ſenſe of the duties you owe to God, 
to your fellow-creatures, and to yourſelf. 


On ſome of theſe duties I propoſe to ſpeak 
in the following pages. To ſay all that might 
be ſaid on ſubjects of ſuch high importance, 
I do not preſume to hope; but you will have 
my genuine ſentiments, given with fincerity 
of affection, and in anxious ſolicitude for 
your welfare. Should they be effectual to the 
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/ preſervation of your principles, or ſhould 
you derive from them one motive to piety or 
virtue, of which you were not before poſſeſ- 
ſed, I ſhall eſteem the time that may be oc- 
cupied in their communication, happily em- 
ployed. | 


/ ( 43 ) 


On reading the Scriptures, as the only Means of 
acquiring Knowledge of the Duties which the 
Creature owes to the Creator. 


Arn what has been faid, my dear friend, 
on the neceſſity of religious principles, as the 
foundation of all that is valuable in mind, 
and reſpectable in conduct, it ſeems expe- 
dient, that we ſhould inquire what thoſe prin- 
ciples are, how they muſt be acquired, and 
from what ſources they are derived. On theſe 
ſubjects I will endeavour to give you myopini- 
ons as conciſely, and as clearlyas Ican. Firſt, I 
underſtand by religious principles, right ſenti- 
ments of the duties we owe to God, as our Crea- 
tor, our governor, our benefactor, and our friend. 
I am well aware, how much may be compri- 
ſed under this deſcription of duties; as it is 
ſelf-evident, that every virtuous exertion of 
which we are capable, is a duty we owe to 
God, when opportunity allows of, or circum- 
ſtances demand their being made. But, in 
the preſent inſtance, I do not wiſh to be un- 
derſtood in ſo unlimited a ſenſe; my mean- 
ing may be confined to thoſe ſentiments or 
habits of the mind, which reſult from the 
contemplation of the divine attributes, and 
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of the various relations in which, by our na- 
ture, we ſtand with regard to the parent of 
the univerſe. 


Thus, as the work of his hand, and the 
creatures of his will, we muſt entertain of his 
wiſdom and his power a ſenſe of the moſt re- 
verential admiration. An entire ſubmiſſion, 
and an obedience unlimited ſhould be felt in 
every thought, and expreſſed in every act to 
him, who is our omnipotent governor, and 
gracious lawgiver. The heart that contem- 
plates in God the benefactor, by whom is be- 
ſtowed, not only all that it poſſeſſes of good 
in this world, but the hopes alſo of a happier 
exiſtence in an endleſs futurity, muſt glow 
with the warmeſt gratitude towards him. Sub- 
miſſion, reverence, and awe, are the ſenti- 
ments naturally excited by the contemplation 
of ſuch an object as the Deity. The concep- 
tions formed by the profoundeſt ſtudy and 
ſagacity of man, relative to the Supreme Being, 
and to human nature, ſeem to unaſſiſted rea- 
ſon, utterly to diſcountenance all idea of any 
viſible intercourſe, or direct communication 
between them : unenlightened by revelation, 
reaſon experiences no other ſenſations than 
aof the moſt abſolute dependence, and of the 
deepeſt reſpect, not unmixed with fear, 


* 
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But to the Chriſtian, God is not only re- 
vealed as infinite in wiſdom and power, but 
alſo in mercy, and love to mankind. Awe 
becomes affection, and fear is ſoftened into 
gratitude, when we learn, that as a father 
feeleth for his children, ſo the Father of Hea- 
ven feeleth for us: that he condeſcends to re- 
gard with particular care even the minuteſt of 


the works of his hand; ſo that a ſparrow does 


not fall to the ground without him; and that 
to the beings whom he hath formed after his 
own image, and endued with reaſon, he is full 
of benignity and tenderneſs. We are animated 
by the aſſurance, that God, who is the be- 
ſtower of all good, is continually attentive to 
our welfare, watches over our progreſs through 
life with the moſt paternal ſolicitude, guard- 


ing us againſt the conſequences of our frailties 


and infirmities, aſſiſting us with his grace 
againſt the commiſſion of iniquity, and ex- 


tending his mercy to thoſe who repent of their 


committing it. We no longer view him as a 


ſevere maſter whom we obey through mere 


terror; nor as a rigid judge diſtributing juſ- 
tice without mercy. We behold a father and 
a friend, whoſe benevolence excites in our 
hearts the warmeſt ſentiments of affection. 
This is the higheſt and the beſt of our reli- 
gion; it is a compliance with that precept, 


—— 
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which the goſpel ſolemnly declares, the firſt 
and great commandment. _ | , 


Eaſy and pleaſant; as is the obſervance-of 
this precept, to love God, or in other words, 
to be grateful for the benefits he beſtows, it is 
not enjoined without promiſes of rewards to 
our obedience, that. muſt awaken our hopes, 
and engage our paſſions 'on the ſide of duty. 
Hie that gave us our feelings, knows that they 
are much more affected by a leſſer degree of 
good or evil which is near, than by ad van- 
tages or detriments of a much larger magni- 
tude that ſeem removed to ſome diſtant period. 
In pity of our infirmities, therefore, it is not 
future felicity only that is the aſſured re- 
turn of our love; but we are promiſed even 
preſent remuneration, accrueing from every 


Circumſtance, even thoſe, which to our ſhort 


perception may ſeem to be evil: for we are 
told, © that all things work together for good, 
te to thoſe who love God.” It is ſurely a pro- 
miſe highly gratifying to our feelings, that 
the retribution of a happier ſtate, with all that 
is truly eſtimable in this life, ſhall be enſured 
to us, on the condition of our making the 
beſt, and moſt benevolent of Beings, an ob- 
ject of that ſentiment, which gives to the 
mind it occupies, the moſt exalted pleaſure _ 
of which humanity is capable. 


„ 
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Another ſubject of gratitude to God, and 
gratulation to ourſelves, is the conſideration, 
that this promiſe includes the whole human 
race. All cannot obtain the honours of their 
country, partake of its riches, or exerciſe thoſe. 
powers that confer dignity ; we are not all- 
endued with ſplendid talents and exalted ge- 
nius; nor can many, even of thoſe whoſe. 
abilities entitle them to preeminence and diſ- 
tinction, attain to that degree of reputation 
to which they juſtly aſpire. But every ra- 
'tional being can love benevolence, goodneſs, 
and mercy ; and theſe are ſuch conſtituting 
attributes of the Deity, that to love them is 


to love God. 


That exalted ſentiment of the mind, which 
is comprized in the injunction to love God, 
is not, however, a torpid inactive acquieſ- 
cence in the divine will; nor yet, is it the 
zeal that ferments into enthuſiaſm. It is not 
the ſour ſpirit of the phariſaical devotee, nor 
the exuberant profeſſions of a heated fanatic, 
that are teſtimonies of that love. Far leſs can 
cruelty and oppreſſion be the fruits. of ſuch a 
ſentiment. Yet they who condemn and per- 
ſecute, or wiſh to perſecute every one whoſe 
opinions differ from their own, profeſs them 
ſelves to be actuated by the love of God. The 
wild enthufiaſt, following the impulſe of a 


* 
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heated imagination, and loſt to ſocial duties, 
tells us, the love of God impells him to waſte his 
life in wandering from place to place; thunder- 
ing out the vengeanceof Heaven againſtthings 
and actions the moſt innocent; and infufing in- 
to the weak and the ignorant, ſentiments of the 
Deity ; that inſtead of the moſt benevolent 
and merciful, deſcribe him as the moſt vin- 
dict ive and inexorable Being. Ages paſt have 
been ſtained with the moſt diſmal tragedies, 
to manifeſt the love of God, by which the 
actors in theſe ſcenes of horror, profeſſed 
themſelves to have been influenced. Under 
this fatal impreſſion have Europe and Aſia 
been deluged with blood; and it has in latter 
times, been made the plea for carrying car- 
nage and deſolation through the fineſt coun- 
tries of South America. | ; 


It may be ſaid, that eee zeal in theſe 
inſtances, was no other than the cover of am- 
bition and avarice; and, that we ſhould a- 
ſcribe to theſe paſſions, the miſchiefs which 

took place under the poor pretence of extend- 
ing Chriſtianity. In many caſes, this cen- 
ſure may be juſt ; but, let it be remembered, 
that numbers of thoſe who diſpenſed miſery 
to their fellow-creatures, might and did be- 
lieve, conformably to what their teachers told 
them, that they were doing God ſervice; and 
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thus by their miſtaken love of him, they were 
impelled to the moſt rei cruelties, 


* 


To us who have truer ne of religion, 
the abſurdity of extending its influence by 
actions directly oppoſite to every precept it 
inculcates, muſt be manifeſt. Hence we are 
more willing to impute to the pride of con- 
queſt, than to error, the violences committed 
by the European Princes. How the pure 
light of the goſpel was obſcured during the 
centuries, that were ſtained with the dark 
tragedies. of fanaticiſm and ſuperſtition, is 
not, however, a ſubject. proper for diſcuſſion 
here. The. knowledge that. ſuch things have 
been, ought to excite in us a more ardent gra- 
titude for the ſuperior advantages which we 
enjoy, from being born in an age and coun- 
try, wherein the terms of ſalvation are open 
to the conſideration of all alike, who can 
read their native language ; and where liberty 
of choice and determination, is the privilege 
of every individual. | 


The review of thoſe errors which have ſub- ; 
ſiſted, and of thoſe which have till poſſeſſion 
of very good minds, ought to preſerve our tem- 
pers in charity with all who differ from us in 
modes or in ſentiments of religion, in order to 

Judge wit Tandour of others, and with diffi- 
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dence of ourſel ves. Thence will ariſe a more 
active diligence in learning our duty, and a 
ſtricter fidelity in the practice of it. We have 
an infallible guide to every virtue, if we chooſe 
to obey its dictates. The will of God is that 
infallible guide of action, which is entitled 
to implicit obedience; but, to render this 
obedience as we ought, it ſhould be conform- 
able to the ſpirit of thoſe laws we ſeek to ful- 
fil. The knowledge of thofe laws, of the 
ſpirit they breathe, and of the conduct that 
is conformable to them, muſt be acquired by 
a regular and attentive ſtudy of the book in 
which they are contained. It ſeems, there- 
fore, impoſſible for us to diſcharge the obli- 
gations incumbent on us as Chriſtians, if we 
neglect to conſult thoſe ſacred oracles, through 
which the Sun of Righteouſneſs has tranſ- 
| mitted to us the light, that ſhines to direct us 
through ways of pleaſantneſs, and in _ 
of peace to everlaſting life. ” 


You may believe, my young friend, and 
not without reafon, that you have made no 
mean proficiency in the ſtudy of your Bible. 
You have been” accuſtomed to read it with 
regularity and attention; but, it was the at- 
tention of mere youth: completely to under- 
ſtand its precepts, and eſtimate ig value, E 
ſhould be made the ſtudy of riper years. 
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The will of God, which ought to be the ſole 
rule of our actions, can only be found in thoſe 
declarations of it, recorded by the writers 
whom he inſpired for the benefit of mankind; 
and who were authors of thoſe compoſitions 
which are called by way of preeminence, the 
Scriptures. To thoſe Scriptures, then, muſt 
you pay ſtrict attention and deference through 
the whole of your life, as in them is the 
knowledge that ſhall. make you wiſe unto ſal- 
vation; and to them I refer you for informa- 
tion on every article of your duty. Here let 
me premiſe, that though I may venture to 
give you my opinion on many of the duties 
of Chriſtianity, and to expreſs my own ſenſe 
of ſcriptural ordinances and paſſages, I would 
wiſh you ever to keep in mind, that it is not 
my interpretations of the Scriptures, on which 
you can depend with certainty: it is the 
Scriptures themſelves, in which are the words 
of eternal life, and thoſe I recommend to your 
examination. 

_ Adopt therefore no opinions, which you 
do not believe conſiſtent with your Bible. 
Let no human authority be placed in compe- 
tition with that of the inſpired writers; com- 
| pare the ſentiments I offer to your conſidera- 
tion with the ritten word of God; and, if in 
your apprehenſion they ſhould differ from that, 
Ss $1 -For7 | 
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do not heſitate to rejedt them, and to admit 
that interpretation only which on a due exa- 
mination ſhall appear to you the beſt founded. 
By adhering to this method, your mind will 
be preſerved from the viſions of ſuperſtition 
and bigotry on one hand, and from the com- 
fortleſs uncertainty of infidelity on the other. 
In your Bible, then, you poſſeſs an antidote 
to two of the moſt fatal poiſons of human 
virtue, and of human happineſs, mn 
and 2 > A . * 


In the dark ages * ignorance, dich pre- 
ceded the reformation, and even after that 
happy commencement of religious liberty, 
the'human mind was frequently debaſed by 
ſuperſtition, contracted by bigotry, and cor- 
rupted by the contentions of a malignant zeal, 

falſly called, or weakly believed to be, reli- 
gious. But of this age, which is with truth 
called enlightened, the oppoſite extreme of 
infidelity is the commoner, and therefore the 
more dangerous, evil. Butlet it not beimputed 
to ſcience, that men are unbelievers; nor let 
it be ſuppoſed, that the affectation of deſpi- 
ſing revealed religion, is any mark of ſupe- 
_ rior talents ; or, that the happieſt ridicule 
that wit can throw on its evidences, is any 
indication of ſuperior intelligence. To men- 
tion only one inſtance, is ſufficient to deſtroy 
ſuch an erroneous belief. The greateſt abili- 
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"ties that have dignified mere human nature, 
ſhone in Sir Iſaac Newton; and he was indiſ- 
putably a Chriſtian. 


It would be far from my wiſh, were it in 
my power, to trace here the cauſes of inſide- 
lity ; they are almoſt endleſs in variety, often 
very obſcure, and not always diſcernible; but. 
in their effects. Many there are, I doubt not, 
who have been entangled in the ſnares of infi- 
delity, while they have ſuppoſed themſelves 
ſearching for truth; of ſuch the caſe is truly 
pitiable. Others there are, of whom pride 
and affectation are the welcomed ſeducers ; 
and of ſuch there is little hope. The diſpo- 
ſitions by which they are miſled, deſtroy the 
feelings, blind the judgement, and pervert 
that reaſon whoſe all-ſufficient power the In- 
fidel. ſo loudly extolls. Though pride and 
affectation have made many an unbeliever, 
yet, they are not the ſole cauſes of unbelief. 
| To the young enquirer, the unguarded reader, 
danger is often imminent, when the enemy is 
ſuppoſed afar off: the Infidel, zealous to make 
proſelytes, ever reſtleſs and diffatisfied with 
the dreary path he purſues, eagerly wiſhes to 
engage companions in his journey, either by 
their numbers to diſſipate the frequently re- 
turning gloomy of terror, or to animate his 
courage by partaking of his danger. But he 
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well knows that reaſonable beings do not run 
into obvious deſtruction. He therefore ſtu- 
dies to win regard by a ſhew of candour and 
liberality of thinking, while he diffuſes the 
infectious miſchief by indirect and unſuſpect- 
ed ways. Sometimes it gains admiſſion to the 
heart, diſguiſed in the fairy garb of poetry, 
or is mingled with the inſtructive leſſon of 
hiſtory : but its boldeſt attack is made under 
the ſpecious veil of falſe philoſophy. Many 
a conqueſt the Infidel thus ſecures; and many 
a victim is thus cruelly deſpoiled of his peace, 
robbed of his hopes of Heaven, and thus 
Chained down to the miſeries of life, without 
one proſpect of comfort to conſole him for 
preſent difficulties, and deprived of all expec- 
tation that reward ſhall crown the toils of 
virtue. Let us turn from theſe ſcenes of per- 
plexity and ſorrow, to contemplate the Chriſ- 
tian's ſecurity and joy. Fraught with a con- 
viction of that mercy which forms the gra- 
cious ſcheme of Chriſtianity, the mind is 
armed againſt every infidious foe to its tran- 
quillity, and vigorouſly repels every principle 
tending to infidelity, however artfully incul- 
cated, or warily diſguiſed. In order, there- 
fore, to ſecure internal tranquillity, your Bible 
is the rock on which you muſt eſtabliſh your 
faith, on which you muſt raiſe your hopes, 
on which you muſt reſt your ſecurity from 
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every danger, and your ſupport in every dif- 
ficulty. It is in that volume you will learn 
to ſlight the ſorrows of this world by a con- 
templation of an endleſs futurity of glory, 
and there it is you will learn upon what terms 
you may enſure to yourſelf that happy ſtate. 
„ my young friend, that in contem- 
plating the duties incumbent on the profeſſion 
of the Chriſtian faith, you are not inſenſible 
how mild and equitable divine goodneſs has 
made its various requiſitions. They are not 
the rigorous injunctions of a tyrannical maſ- 
ter, impoſed on his ſlaves in the pride of 
power, and from the beſt performance of 
which ariſes only an exemption from puniſh- 
ment. They are the juſt commands of the 
good and the wiſe governor of the world, 
who has appointed to every child of his pro- 
vidence, a due portion of labour, with an aſ- 
ſurance, that their future felicity ſhall be pro- 
portioned to the fidelity with which they per- 
form the taſk aſſigned them. It is clearly 
evident there was an abſolute neceſſity, that 
with creatures conſtituted as we are, the be- 
nefits of a covenant of mercy ſhould be, as 
they are in the Chriſtian covenant, candi- 
tional : otherwiſe, virtue had been left with- 
out impulſe, and vice without reſtraint ; as 
hope of reward, and fear of puniſhment, would 
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have been loſt in the certainty of eternal hap- 
pineſs. For though much has been ſaid of 
the love of virtue, for the ſake of its own in- 
trinfic lovelineſs, I am not inclined to believe, 
that ſuch an attachment would be powerful 
enough to withſtand the rage of impatience, 
the cruelty of revenge, or the malignity of 
envy, when the impulſes and inſtigations of 
theſe paſſions were met by opportunity. The 
ſuperior excellence which many - Chriſtians 
have obtained over the brighteſt Heathen cha- 
racers, is to be aſcribed to the operations of 
thoſe hopes and fears, to which the latter 
were ſtrangers. No one can aſcertain, but 
ve may certainly preſume, that a very con- 
ſiderable portion of that juſtice, humanity, 
and charity, which at preſent ſubſiſt amongſt 
us, ariſes from the influence which the threats 


5 and promiſes of the goſpel have obtained over 


the mind of every Chriſtian, from the mo- 
narch to the loweſt of his ſubjects. Let us 

then, while we ſupplicate the grace of God, 
in aid of our endeavours to fulfil the terms of 
our ſalvation, be truly grateful, that he has 


been pleaſed to make it conditional on our 


obedience to his will; fince we are thereby 
led to a degree of perfection in virtue, to 
which we had not aſpired, but for the incite- 
- ment of his love, and a dread of his diſ- 
pleaſure. * I N 
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We have ſtill additional cauſe of 
to God, for that ſublime morality; 


of the moſt enlightened Heathen philoſophers, 
with thoſe of the New Teſtament, it is ever 
found, that none are ſo well calculated to ex- 


alt human nature, to amend the heart, to ſub- 


due the paſſions, to elevate the ſentiments, 
or, in-one word, to induce purity of mind, 
and rectitude of conduct, as are thoſe that 
were taught by Chriſt and his diſciples. 
There it is, we may learn the wiſdom that is 
from above, pure, peaceable, gentle, full 


*© of mercy and good works” Nor is it by 


promiſe alone, we are animated to the purſuit 


of virtue; nor by precept alone, we are taught 


the way which leads to its attainment. We 
have promiſes of ineſtimable value; and we 
have precepts ſuch as man never ſpoke : but 
| we have, ſuperadded to theſe, the brighteſt 
luminary to guide us. The only example of 
perf& excellence which has appeared upon 
earth, is given to the Chriſtian, as a model by 
which he may know and copy true and com- 
plete virtue. | 


The goſpel hiſtory contains deſcriptions of 


the manners, aud details of the actions of 


* 
* 
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Chriſt, which are ſufficiently minute to give 
us a very clear and comprehenſive view of his 
character. A character, that he himſelf pro- 
poſes to our imitation, accompanied by a 
tender exhortation to become his followers, 
for the ſecurity of our own happineſs. Every 
command of Chriſt is a law of univerſal au- 
thority ; and when we are bidden to © learn” 
of him, we are laid under an indiſpenſable 
obligation to impreſs on our minds, and to 
render in our lives an image (though.neceſ- 
farily imperfect) of his ſublime virtues. Were 
it not for our own experience of the contrary, 
we might conclude, that a rational Being, 
animated by ſuch promiſes, taught by ſuch 
precepts, and encouraged by ſo great an ex- 
ample, and ſuch powerful exhortations to ſeek 
his felicity in its imitation, muſt be far, at 
leaſt, from negligence in the performance of 
fo reaſonable a duty. But unhappily, the 
negligence of mankind in their moſt impor- 
tant concerns, is obvious, however highly 
alarming'when we reflect on its conſequences. 

It is not that our hearts are naturally hard, 
ar our underſtandings impenetrable to the 
ſenſe of our obligations. But the world ſeizes 
our affections; and its cares or its pleaſures, 
are ſtill effacing impreſſions of better things. 


% 
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The world has certainly in many reſpects a 
lawful claim to our affections; and we have 
a clear right to 'the enjoyment of its com- 
forts and innocent pleaſures. Yet we are 
ſeriouſly warned to keep ourſelves unſpotted 
from the world. As this admonition cannot 
imply a neceſſity of ſecluſion from ſociety, it 
can mean no more than that we ſhould honeſtly 
and conſcientiouſly diſcharge the ſeveral du- 
ties we owe to each other; the neglect of 
which, by rendering us unworthy members 
of ſociety, caſts a ſtain upon our character, 
and covers it with guilt and infamy, both in 
the fight of God and man. This undoubted 
propriety of being amidſt the world, recalls 
us to the conſideration of him who dwelt in 
the midſt of men without fin; who went about 
doing good, in the ſimple, but emphatic, 
words of the goſpel ; who left us his example 
to follow, and whom we are bound to imitate 
from every motive that ſound reaſon can ſug- 
geſt, and his own command inſorce. God, 
as the giver of all good, muſt neceſſarily de- 
light in the welfare and the happineſs of his 
creatures; he has given us an infinity of in- 
nocent gratifications, and capacities formed 
to enjoy them: it cannot therefore be his will, 

that we ſhould reje& the pleaſures which are 
found in ſociety, - © * | 02 
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F'am by no means convinced that ſecluſion 
from the world 1s not in itſelf wrong, and unac- 
ceptable to the Deity. It ſeems to me an in- 
dication of that cowardice, or that indolence, 
by which the fervant in Scripture was induced 
to wrap his talent in a napkin, that it might 
de ready at his Lord's return, without incur: 
ring the various riſks that might attend the 
endeavours to augment it, by employing it in 
bufineſs, or in the uncertain channel of com- 
merce. With the remarkable deciſion of Chriſt 
on this cautious indolence, we are well ac- 
quainted. Though I would ever deny that 
retirement is neceſſary to virtue, yet, .if there 
were no poſſibility of evil without the verge 
of ſocial intercourſe, the recluſe might be al- 
lowed to have choſen the ſafeſt part; though 
be could by no means be entitled to any praiſe 

on the ſcore of merit. But, certain it is, 
that ſolitude has its ſnares, hardly leſs dan- 
gerous, and its delinquencies, hardly leſs nu- 
merous, than are found in the frequented 
paths of life. If we contemplate a perſon 
without employment that demands exertion, 
and who denies himſelf the innocent pleaſures 
of ſocial intercourſe, we ſhall readily agree, 
from the viſible effects of ſecluſion on his 
mind and manners, ** that it is not good for 
man to be alone;” and that there are aſ- 
furedly ſufficient means of preſerving the 
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amidſt the ſcenes of its e and ite 
pleaſures. 0 of 
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I will now conclude this admonition of the 
neceſſity diligently to peruſe the Scriptures, 
with a motive to which you ought particu- 
larly to attend. Your birth has fjationed you 
in one of thoſe ranks of ſociety, which are 
from various circumſtances ſuperior to the 
generality, To theſe ranks axe annexed many 
marks of diſtinction: which, as they attract 
notice from a wider circle,” ſo they ſuppoſe 
reſponſibility to a greater number of ſpecta- 
tors, than can or will-take cognizance of un- 
diſtinguiſhed individuals. Your attention to 
your conduct, then, is a duty you owe to the 
community, under obligations proportionally 
ſtronger, as your ſituation in life renders you 
more viſible and conſpicuous. 'Yourteduca- 
tion, your habits, and connections, are all 
favourable to a character and conduct ſuited . 
to your rank. The ſentiments of religion are 
imprinted on your mind; but, to make them 
apparent in your life, they muſt be ſunk deep 
in your heart, leſt they ſhould be loft: in the 
quick ſucceſſion of new impreſſions; This is 
only to be effected by frequent reading of the 
Scriptures, which confers a ſtrength and per- 
manency on religious ſentiments, as efſential 
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to happineſs, as to piety. Through ſuch a 
habit, the pleaſurable reflections on a happy 
futurity, that become familiar to the mind, 
obviate effectually the undue influence of ſub- 
lunary objects. Nor is it merely on ſuch ac- 
count, I recommend the Bible to your fre- 
quent attention. I efteem it, alſo, an inex- 
hauſtible ſource of the pureſt, the moſt in- 
tereſting, and the moſt important inſtruction. 
The more you ſtudy it, the more it will be 
endeared to your heart; but, that your un- 
derſtanding may be enabled to appreciate it 
rightly, the ſtudy muſt be continued through 
thoſe years, in which reaſon ſhall have at- 
tained its full maturity. 


When the rules of your grammar had been 
learnt by rote, the books that contained them 
were laid aſide, as being no longer neceſſary 
to your improvement. Forms of ſpeech, and 
idioms of a language when once known, are 
. fixed indelibly in the memory. That cannot 
be forgotten, which is always in uſe; and 
there is little danger amidſt the refinements 
of faſhionable life, that youth ſhould fall into 
remiſſneſs, where error would be ſtamped with 
the odium of vulgarity. Conformably to this, 
were an obſervance of the rules of piety and 
virtue made an accompliſhment eſſential to 
politeneſs, thoſe rules would ever be preſent 
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to the memory; whereas, they are firſt neg- 
lected, and then forgotten; merely, becauſe 
they are not inſiſted upon, as qualifications 
indiſpenſably neceſſary in elegant ſociety. So- 
leciſms in morals, are unhappily not conſi- 
dered as characteriſtics of vulgarity; and, 
however guilty of theſe, an individual who 
diſtinguiſnes himſelf by brilliant thoughts, 
purity of language, and good breeding, re- 
ceives countenance from the great, the learn- 
ed, the polite, and the accompliſhed. Had 
purity of morals ſo powerful a patronage, ar- 
guments were unneceſſary to induce you to 
beſtow on your Bible, a due ſhare of atten- 
tion ; for it muſt, in the caſe ſuppoſed, be 
the general ſtudy, and the univerſal mirror 
of faſhion. But as you and I may not live to 
ſee ſuch a revolution, I muſt ſeek aid to my 
arguments from other authority, leſt you, 
like many other young people, ſhould ſuffer 
your Bible to reſt in oblivion, with your dif- 
carded ſchool books. On the advantages ac- 
cruing from an early intimacy with the Scrip- 
tures,” I will inſert here the opinion of a wri- 
ter; who was a ſcholar, a hero, and a Chrif- 
tian : the propriety of applying this charac- 
ter to St. Paul, you will not, I think, diſ- 
pute. This accompliſhed apoſtle, in his let- 
ter to Timothy (a young man who was his 
friend and diſciple) after expatiating on the 
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.vices which then prevailed, exhorts the youth 
to perſeverance in virtue, on his own convic- 
tion of its importance, derived from his ac- 
quaintance with the Bible. He then explains 
to his friend the origin of the Scriptures, and 
the, purpoſes for which they have been diſ- 
penſed to mankind, ** All Scripure,”* ſays 
he, “is given by inſpiration of God; and is 
« profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for 
* conviction, for inſtruction in righteouſ- 
© neſs, that the man of God may be perfect, 
thoroughly furhiſhed to all good works.” 


Of the importance of ſtudying the Scrip- 
tures, theſe words bear ample. teſtimony. 
They ſupply us at the ſame time with a crite- 
rion, by- which we may determine, whether 
the ſacred oracles have produced their due ef- 

| fects on our minds, by ſuggeſting ſuch inter- 
rogatories as the following: Have I tho- 
s roughly imbibed the ſpirit of Chriſtianity ? 
Am I duly acquainted with the moral and 
i religious obligations annexed to my ſitua- 
tion in ſociety? Am I prepared to bear 
* proſperity with moderation, and acknow- 
e ledge it with gratitude? Is my mind arm- 
ct ed with ſufficient reſolution to reſiſt every 
te temptation, and combat every propenſity 
« to evil? Has it, through requiſite ſtudy 
and application, acquired the happy convic- 
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tion, that all the diſpenſations of providence 
are for the good of his creatures; and that we 
ought to meet adverſity with reſignation, and 
without complaint; and, that whether it be 
for trial, or for chaſtiſement, it muſt be the 
beſt means of producing ſome deſireable ad- 
vantages? If our conſcience does not give 
unreluctant and unqualified affirmatives to 
theſe queſtions, then we may be aſſured, that 
we have ſtill to ſeek in the Scriptures that 
frame of mind, which we are told they are 
deſigned to produce, and which we are bound 
to acquire. But the truth is, that even ſup- 
poſing we were able to anſwer theſe queſtions 
in the affirmative, ſtill we muſt remain learn- 
ers ; ſtill there will be ſomewhat of good to 
acquire, ſomewhat of evil to correct, ſome- 
what to improve, or ſomewhat to amend. 


* Train up a child,“ ſays Solomon, “in the 
* way he ſhould go, and he will not depart 
*« from it.“ I am ever ready to depend much 
on the power of habit, and would be glad to 
believe, that Solomon's rule had no excep- 
tions. But experience deſerves more regard 
than theory; and the times we live in fur- 
niſh too many contradictions of the wiſe man's 
aphoriſm, to admit an opinion of its infalli- 


bility. Education was never perhaps more 
ſedulouſly attended to than it is at preſent ; 
* 
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but I cannot ſay that in general our youth 
make an adequate return for the pains beſtow- 
ed upon their improvement. 


Let me earneſtly entreat you, 1n confor- 
mity to your early habits, to continue through 
life, to begin the day by an attentive peruſal 
of ſome portion of Scripture. Then will the 
firſt impreſſions of the mind, be thoſe of wiſ- 
dom and piety. I need not ſay how ſtrongly 
ſuch impreſſions conducetotheduediſchargeof 
every duty, and conſequently to the unallayed 
and remorſeleſs enjoyment of every rational 
comfort, and ſatisfaction in life. Err you 
may even then, and err you muſt, (tis the 
lot of the wiſeſt;) but fin will never obtain 
"dominion over you. The ſacred word of 
- God will ſtill awake a falutary regret of 
every deviation from its precepts; a tender 
ſorrow will operate effectually to waſh away 
the recent offence, and to preſerve the mind 


from farther ill. 


Theſe, my dear friend, are ſome of the im- 
portant advantages, which an attention to the 
word of God will infallibly produce: but, 
let it be remembered, that mere repetition, 
mere reading of words, whatever wiſdom they 
convey, muſt be without effect: all the time 
devoted to ſtudy, which is not accompanied 
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by a ſincere deſire of improvement, is not 
only loſt, but loſt in languor and diſguſt. 1 
have always obſerved, that every mental ex- 
erciſe, which does not excite intereſt, is irk= 
ſome. in performance, and uſeleſs in its con- 
ſequences. It is with ſorrow I acknowledge, 
| that the impreſſions ariſing from the peruſal 
of holy writ are neither ſo forcible nor fo 
laſting, as reaſon and conſcience ſhould make 
them. A very exact deſcription of the diffe- 
rent effects it produces on different minds, is 
left us by our Saviour in the parable of the 
ſeed. The infinite diverſity of our ideas, and 
their rapid ſucceſſion to each other, in our 
minds, are cauſes to which may be aſcribed 
the ſhort duration of the beſt, and nobleſt 
ſenſations, and of the moſt lively, and moſt 
valuable impreſſions. N 


It was to remedy this dangerous volatility 
and unſtableneſs of thought, and to call us 
nearer to himſelf, that the wiſdom and bene- 
volence of the Supreme Being inſtituted the 
Sabbath. This ſalutary inſtitution, by or- 
daining a day of reſt from our labours, affords 
- leiſure to man to enter into himſelf, and to 
meditate on thoſe great and weighty ſubjects 
that moſt nearly concern him. The perform- 
ance of this duty is, or ought to be, in the 
power of every individual in a Chriſtian coun- 
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try; and to debar any man from it, reflects 
a very ſerious diſgrace on thoſe who are in- 
ſtrumental in ſuch ill uſage of their fellow- 
Chriſtians, and upon thoſe who might and do 
not prevent it. 


The ceſſation from labour appointed by the 
Sabbath, is the privilege, the Heaven- granted 
privilege. of every creature, that is formed 
capable of thought. It is even by the bounty 
of God, and his poſitive and expreſs com- 
mand, extended to every animal that labours ; 
and is to all intended as a mercy and a bleſ- 
ſing. To the powerful, the opulent, and the 
diſſipated, one day in ſeven is pointed out 
for collecting their vagrant thoughts, and rai- 
ſing them to the God who has ſurrounded 
- them with abundance, and crowned them with 
diſtinctions above their fellows. The tradeſ- 
man, eager in the purſuit of gain, meets in 
this day a check to his avidity; and is warn- 
ed to eſtimate at no more than it deſerves, 
the object of his hopes and ſolicitude, To the 
laborious poor, this welcome day brings the 
grateful viciſſitude of neceſſary reſt: even the 
ox, and the aſs, which-ſhare their toil, par- 
take with them of the Heaven-appointed re- 
miſſion. How much then, ought ſuch a day 
to be ſacred to pious gratitude! But is it ſo 
uſed? Is this one 'day in ſeven ſpared from 
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the cares and the occupations of the world, 
as an interval of religious improvement, that 
the good ſeed may take root in the heart, and 
bring forth its fruits in our conduct? This 
is a ſubject on which I am particularly deſi- 
rous to engage your conſideration. I am in- 
clined to believe, that to a contempt of the 
Sabbath may be aſcribed much of that pro- 
fligacy which ſullies the lower, and of that 
licentiouſneſs, which degrades the higher 
ranks of life. Of the firſt, the fault is in a 
great meaſure only the misfortune. But, of 
the laſt, is it not the ſhame and diſgrace? Here 
it is we may lament the influence of authority 
over dependants and domeſtics, and of ex- 
ample over more extenſive circles. How the 
firſt is frequently uſed, and what are the moſt 
uſual conſequences of the latter, we will, if 
you pleaſe, make the ſubje&t of inquiry in 
the next. 
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On the Sabbath, its Inſtitution and Deſign ; with 
ſome Obſervations on the Evils which ſeem to 
flow from a Neglect fits Obſervance. 


T AM fully fenfible that the ideas which 1 
entertain of the Sabbath are in the greateſt 
degree unpopular, and*wholly unfaſhionable. 
But you, my dear friend, who are no ſtranger 
to them, will not be deterred from peruſing 
what I am about to offer you on the ſubject, 
by apprehenſion of its auſterity. You are 
well convinced, that I am ever as ſedulous to 
guard you againſt the ſour ſpirit of bigotry, 
as to ſhelter you from the contagious levity 
of faſhionable freedom; conſidering them as 
two extremes, which are both widely diſtant 
from the mild dignity, and chearful ſerenity 
of true religion. But while I think, as I do 
now think, of the ſanctity of the Sabbath, as 
a religious obſervance ordained by God, of 
its wiſdom as a moral and political inſtitu- 
tion, of the benevolence to all created beings, 
manifeſted in its deſign, and while I retain 
the high ſenſe with which I am now impreſ- 
ſed, of the obligations we are all under to re- 
gard it with reſpec, I can never eſteem my- 
fely juſtified in pmitting this opportunity of 
E 4 
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laying my ſentiments of this important ſub- 
ject before you. A conviction that the tor- 
rent of popular opinion is ſtrongly againſt the 
poſitions I am deſirous to eſtabliſh with you, 
would doubtleſs lead my own mind to a diffi- 
| dence of their truth, were I not perfectly ſa- 
tisfied, that notwithſtanding any human opi- 
nion to the contrary, however general, they 
certainly and clearly are founded on the plain 
and immutable word of God. 


The Old Teſtament teaches us, that the 
Sabbath was an ordinance of Almighty God, 
the importance of which was manifeſted, and 
the obſervance enforced by miracle. It is no 
leſs evident from the New, that the author 
of Chriſtianity gave his ſanction to the reli- 
gious appropriation of the Sabbath, by join- 
ing on that day with the people aſſembled in 
the Synagogue to worſhip, and read the Scrip- 
tures. The Apoſtles, after the death of their 
maſter, continued to aſſemble themſelves one 
day in ſeven for devotional exerciſes; and, 
though in conſideration of our Saviour's re- 
ſurrection, and ſubſequent appearance to them 
on the firſt day of the week, they conſtituted 
that the Chriſtian Sabbath, yet in ſpirit and 
deſign it remains as at its firſt inſtitution; 
and is made to the followers of Chriſt, an 
obſervance of peculiar obligation, by his ex- 
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ample in his liſe, reſurrection from death, 
and frequent appearance on that day. To 
the importance of evidences, ſuch as theſe, 
my ſuffrage indeed can add nothing; neither 
can a world's contempt diminiſh aught of 
their high authority. My intention is ſimp- 
ly to lay before you a ſummary of theſe evi. 
dences, and ſome obſervations on the giddy 
ſcorn, and unjuſtifiable neglect, with which 
they are too frequently treated at preſent by 
the different orders of our fellow-citizens. 


Had the Sabbath been unſupported by bet- 
ter arguments in its fayour, than what can be 
drawn from its high antiquity, its importance 
might not have engaged me to make it a ſub- 
ject of this addreſs. Yet, on a retroſpection 
of its firſt inſtitution, I do not conſider its 
having been coeval with the creation of the 
world, as a circumſtance undeſerving of re- 
ſpect; and its origin, taken with other rela- 
tive facts, as recorded by Moſes, recommends 
it certainly to the higheſt veneration. He 
informs us, that when God (who thought fir 
to protract through fix days the formation of 
a world, which he could have called into per- 
fection in a moment) had finiſhed the work 
of creation, he reſted on the ſeventh day and 
hallowed it. I do not read of any expreſs 
precept given to Adam on this ſubject ; but 
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as the example muſt have been held out for 
His imitation, it is not to be ſuppoſed, that 
precept was neceſſary to inforce his obſer- 
vance of it, while he remained in a ſtate of 
innocence. When, in conſequence of his 
diſobedience, labour became indiſpenſable to 
the continuance of exiſtence, he would natu- 
rally be engaged to reſt on the Sabbath, not 
only by the reſpect he would feel for it, as an 
ordinance of God, but by its utility as an 
interval of ſolace to the toil of himſelf and 
his children. It is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, 
that as long as the families of the earth re- 
tained God in their knowledge, the Sabbath 
was neither forgotten, nor neglected. The 
ſubſequent corruptions of mankind were pro- 
bably ſubverſive of all order; and with the 
. light of natural religion was extinguiſhed the 
worſhip, that God might have been pleaſed to 
demand from Adam and his poſterity. But 
amidſt a depravity almoſt uni verſal, Noah was 
found a juſt man, who walked with God, and 
probably obſerved with peculiar reſpect, an 
ordinance eſtabliſned, and ſanctioned by the 
example of the Being he worſhipped. There 
is a very ſtrong preſumptive evidence of this, 
in the detail of his conduct in the ark. 


When the rain had abated he ſent out a 
dove, in hopes by that means, to learn whe- 
ther the waters had ſubſided: it returned 
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on finding every thing overwhelmed but the 
ark, After ſeven days Noalr again ſent the 
dove; which returning with a leaf in its beak, 
intimated that the trees were no longer im- 
merſed in water. After another ſeven days, 
he once more ſent the dove out, and concluded 
from its failing to return, that the flood had 
now left the ſurface of the earth. This num- 
ber of days ſhews, that Noah meaſured time 
by weeks; and the expreſs period that elap- 
ſed between each endeavour to learn the ſtate 

of the flood, being a week, it is moſt natural 
to conclude, that he made choice of the Sab- 
bath, a day peculiarly devoted to God, as 
that which was beſt adapted to make inquiry, 
whether the completion of that ſingular and 
miraculous deliverance, which had been pro- 
miſed to him, was yet near. That Noah would, 
with other precepts of duty, tranſmit to his 
poſterity the tradition of the creation, and 
inſtitution of the Sabbath, cannot juſtly be 
doubted. Of this there is ample evidence in 
the Moſaic Hiſtory, drawn from the relatipn 
of the miraculous proviſion of food made for 
the Iſraelites in the wilderneſs ; where it is 
ſaid by Moſes to the people, © to-morrow is 
*« the reſt of the Holy Sabbath unto the Lord; 
e bake that, which ye will bake, to-day; and 
* ſeeth that which ye will ſeeth ; and that 
**© which remaineth over, lay up for you to be 
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kept until the morning: and they laid it up 
« till the morning as Moſes bade, and it did 
“not ſtink ; neither was there any worm 
«© therein. © And Moſes ſaid, eat that to- 
day, which ye gathered yeſterday ; for to- 
day is a Sabbath unto the Lord: to-day ye 
* ſhall not find it in the field: fix days ye ſhall 
gather it; but on the ſeventh day, which 
c ig the Sabbath, in it there ſhall be none. 
„And it came to paſs, that there went out 
* ſome of the people on the ſeventh day for 
te to gather, and they found none. In this 
relation, and ſtill farther in the context, is 
evident proof, that the Sabbath was not newly 
- Inftituted; for theſe events took place before 
-the promulgation of the law from Mount 
Sinai: but that there ſubſiſted at this time, 
a known command of God for its obſervance, 
appears from the following verſes. And 
* the Lord ſaid unto Moſes, how long refuſe 
«ye to keep my commandments, and my 
* laws? See, for the Lord hath given you 
the Sabbath; therefore, he giveth you on 
the ſixth day, the bread of two days.“ In 
conſequence of the diſobedience of ſome of 
the people, who perſiſted in going to look 
ſor the manna on the Sabbath (which per- 
verſeneſs had drawn upon them 'the angry in- 
terrogatory above) God is pleaſed to renew 
the command in explicit terms. * Abide ye 
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© every man in his place; let no man go out 
te on the ſeventh day. Evidences of the im- 
portance of this command, are the miracles 
which were wrought to enforce its obſer- 
vance. By miraculous interpoſition of God, 
the manna gathered on the ſixth day, proved 
ſufficient for the conſumption of two days; 
and there was imparted to it a peculiar qua- 
lity, chrough which it was preſerved good 
until the morrow; whereas, what was ga- 
thered on any other day of the week, became 
putrid before the ſucceeding morning. 


It may be ſuppoſed, that if the Sabbath 
was previouſly known to the Iſraelites, there 
would not have been a neceſſity of miracles to 
eſtabliſh it with them as a part of their duty. 
But we may preſume, that though many of 
them knew the obſervance of a Sabbath 
had been part of the religious ſervice of their 
anceſtors, yet to them, it was a duty heard 
of, rather than practiſed. During the long 
oppreſſions under which the deſcendants of 
Jacob laboured in Egypt, they were, it was 
moſt likely, compelled to negle& the Sab- 
bath; as every kind of ceſſation from their 
toil, ſeems to have been denied them with 
the moſt rigid ſeverity. We know from our 
own experience, how much the impulſes of 
duty are enervated by diſuſe. Theſe people 
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having been long out of the habits of keeping 
2 Sabbath, reluctantly ſubmitted to its ob- 
ſervance ; and nothing leſs than a miracle 
could impreſs its importance on their hard 
and intractable minds. Again, when the writ- 
ten law was given to the Iſraelites from Mount 
Sinai, the obſervance of the Sabbath was ur- 
ged wich the moſt minute exactneſs ; as we 
ſee it in the fourth commandment of the de- 
calogue Thus by example, by miracle, by 
command given by God himſelf, was the 
Sabbath eſtabliſhed : and it might be ima- 
gined that the dignity of its origin, the im- 
portance of the work it commemorates, and 
the benevolence of its deſign, were calculated 
to ſecure reſpect, and to excite obedience to 
the inſtitution, from the lateſt poſterity of 
Adam. But, to be convinced that the hu- 
; man mind can remain unmoved by ſuch con- 
ſiderations, we have only to look into our 
own hearts: we ſhall not then wonder at the 
perverſeneſs of the Iſraelites. To a Chriſtian 
the inſtitution of a Sabbath is particularly 
endeared by the ſpirit it breathes: therein are 
viſdom, juſtice, benevolence, and compaſ- 
ſion, that would in vain be Rugs among the 
laws of mere mankind. | 


Human nina hold in their ſtricteſt 
hands the reins of government. Power ever 
9 
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tends to miſlead the judgement, and corrupt 
the heart: this muſt have been an evil pecu- 
| liarly felt before the Chriſtian æra: the pride 
of power was then unreſtrained by any. ſupe- 
rior authority; and, in the delirium of the 
governors, the happineſs, the comforts, nay, 
even the natural rights of the governed, were 
frequently forgotten, or as frequently torn 
from them with impunity. Is it to be ſup- 
poſed, that men, untaught by revelation, would 
from the mere impulſes of compaſſion give 
a periodical freedom to the ſla ve, and reſt to 
the animals of the lower orders of creation, 
which were creatures of their will, and the 
unreſiſting inſtruments by which they obtain- 
ed wealth, eaſe, and luxury? And leaſt of 
all people, were the Jews likely to be the au- 
thors of a law ſo kind, ſo merciful, and ſo 
diſintereſted? They were ever an obdurate 
and ſelfiſh people, as was evinced by their 
conduct in the Arabian deſerts, and by the 
whole of their ſubfequent hiſtory. That the 
Sabbath was then of a divine origin we can 
ha ve no doubt. The internal evidences of it 
are irreſiſtible, if we will attend to them. So 
well were the Jews convinced of the divine 
origin of the Sabbath, that they obſerved it 
with a ſtrictneſs almoſt fanatical; and in times 
immediately precedent to their diſperſion, 
they kept it with ſuch unſhaken conſtancy, 
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that in the extremities of a moſt rigorous 

ſiege, they abandoned all exertion for defence 
on the ſeventh day. This is a ſtrong evidence 
of their conviction, that the Sabbath was a 
divine inſtitution, though it is not an exam- 
ple for our imitation. Indeed, the hiſtory of 
the Jews furniſnes much more of warning, 
than of example to Chriſtians. 


In regard to the Sabbath in particular, they 
bad injunctions for its obſervance peculiar to 
themſelves, and which are not, like the com- 
mands of the decalogue, obligatory on all 
mankind. The Jewiſh worſhip was burthened 
withacomplicatedanddifficult ceremonial, im- 
poſed upon them in particular, for the general 
good of all the inhabitants of the earth, ſo long 
as that earth ſhall endure. It was chiefly by the 
peculiar ceremonies of the Levitical ritual, the 

choſen people of God were diſtinguiſhed from 
the Gentiles; and thence, ſo total a ſepara- 

tion was effected, as preſerved them from the 
corruptions of their idolatrous neighbours, 
and effectually prevented the knowledge of 
God, which had been revealed to them, from 
being perverted by a mixture with the Hea- 
then mythology. The abſolute neceſſity of 
ſuch diſtinctions becomes apparent, when we 
conſider, that not only the true religion of 


thoſe ages depended. upon them, but that 
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many of the evidences of Chriſt's miſſion, are 
contained in thoſe ſacred books, of which the 
Jews were the ſole depoſitaries: had their wor- 
ſhip been leſs diſtinguiſhed from that of the 
Heathens, they might have formed connec- 
tions with them, and growing leſs tenacious 
of their own privileges, might have guarded 
with a leſs jealous caution thoſe Scriptures 
which had been committed to their care; 'and 
which then, would have been leſs deſerving 
of that implicit faith, with which it is our 
happineſs to regard them. But when all pro- 
phecy was accompliſhed by the coming of 
Chriſt, when the perfect law of liberty was 
diſpenſed to all the ſons of men, there no 
longer ſubſiſted a neceſſity for continuing that 
diſtinguiſhing ceremonial, which had been 
enjoined to the Iſraelites, 
But can we ſuppoſe that the obſervance of 
a Sabbath, was a part of-the abrogated cere- 
monial? Can the Chriſtian be exonerated 
from that command, which bids him to ſhew- 
compaſſion to the labouring animals of infe- 
rior nature? Can the God of univerſal bene- 
volence, who knows our infirmities, have 
withdrawn from mankind that - tenderneſs; 
which was manifeſted from the beginning, by 
the inſtitution of the Sabbath! Or can we 
| Tuppoſe, he would not, as heretofore, require 
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from them the dedication of ſome portion of 
their time peculiarly to himſelf? Is it not ne- 
ceſſary as a ſolemn acknowledgement of our 
dependance upon him, neceſſary to our ac- 
quiring a due knowledge of him and his at- 
tributes, neceſſary to the cultivating thoſe 
habits, which will render us obedient to his 
will, and acceptable in his fight? In proof 
of this neceſſity, there is certainly all the teſ- 
timony that example can imply. Though 
Chriſt was very far from giving his counte- 
nance to that ſuperſtitious ſeverity, that un- 
bending ſtrictneſs, with which the Jews of 
his time kept the Sabbath, yet it is equally 
evident that he obſerved it with the ſtricteſt 
propriety. The bigotry of the Phariſees was 
in every thing extreme: they ſeem to have 


__ facrificed to it their regard of every claim 


upon their benevolence, their charity, or their 
humanity, and even their ſenſe of every mo- 
ral obligation; as is evinced by their frequent 
cavils at the miracles wrought by our r Saviour 
on che Sabbath day. 


But if the abuſe of things were to be ad- 
mitted as an argument againſt them, what 
good is there in this world, which would 
eſcape condemnation? The abuſe of the Sab- 
bath was certainly the object of that indignant 
reprehenſion, which the Phariſees drew upon 


themſelves, by their captious objections to 
the works of mercy performed by our Saviour 
on that day. It appears, that in the time of 
our Saviour's being on earth, it was cuſto- 
mary for the Jews to aſſemble in the Syna- 
gogues on the Sabbath, to read or to hear the 
Scriptures read and expounded; and we fre- 
quently ſee our Saviour joining theſe aſſem- 
blies. One inſtance of this is related by St. 
Matthew, when he deſcribes his maſter's being 
interrogated by the Phariſees, whether it 
re rere lawful to heal on the Sabbath? When 
he returned, © it is lawful to do well;”” and 
at the ſame time, reſtored to health a lame' 
man then in the Synagogue. | | 


St. Mark ſays, that after muck preaching, 
and many miracles performed, Jeſus returned 
into his own country ; and when the Sabbath 
day was come, he began to teach in the Sy- 
nagogue. St. Luke explicitly declares that 
our Saviour was in conſtant habits of attend- 
ing the Synagogue, on the day ſet apart for 
religion. In deſcribing the declaration of 
Chriſt's miſſion to his townſmen, the Apoſtle 
ſays, that it was his cuſtom to go into the _— 
bus on the Sabbath. 


It is not neceſſary to enumerate every paſ- 
ſage of the New Teſtament, wherein is men- 
| F 2 
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tioned our Saviour's teaching, on that day, 
and clearly giving to it his ſanction, by em- 
ploying it in the diſſemination of that know- 
ledge, he was appointed to communicate to 
man. Sfich paſlages frequently occur; but 
you may obſerve, that they are only found 
in the relation. of ſome miracle performed : 
whence it may be inferred, that neither Chriſt, 
nor his diſciples, eſteemed it neceſſary to en- 
force by poſitive precept, or by particular ex- 
ample profeſſedly given for that purpoſe, the 
obſervance of an inſtitution, which was at 
that time held in the utmoſt veneration, in 
even greater reſpect, than were the obliga- 
tions to moral duty. But, as not only Chriſt, 
but his diſciples after his death, juſtified by 
their example, the practice of aſſembling to- 
gether for ſeeking improvement in religious 
knowledge, by reading and explaing the Scrip- 
tures, particularly on the Sabbath, ſo does 
it point out to us, how we, as Chriſtians, 
ought to uſe this day. 


It is certainly immaterial, what the day is, 
which we ſet apart for acts of piety, if we al- 
low ſufficient leiſure for ſuch offices, and the 
time appropriated to them frequently recur. 
The Chriſtian Sabbath is not on the ſeventh, 
but on the firſt day of the week ; changed, as 
is ſuppoſed by the Apoſtles, in * to the 
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day on which the Saviour of the world aroſe 
from death; and in conſideration alſo, of his 
having frequently appeared to them, aſter his 
reſurrection, on that day; which, for thoſe 
reaſons, they denominated the Lord's day. 
There is no doubt but the Apoſtles and their 
Converts, aſſembled on the firſt day of the 
week, to join in the worſhip of God: the 
early Chriſtians continued this cuſtom, and 
every reaſon ſubſiſts for our following their 
example. The command of the decalogue, 
which ordains the obſervance of a Sabbath, 
deſcribes it as a day of reſt from all labour, 
without particularizing the manner, in which 
the leiſure it affords, ſhall be employed; ex- 
cept hat is inferred by the injunction to 
« keep it holy.“ Independant of the exam- 
ple left us in early times, our reaſon feems 
ready to direct us clearly, to what would be 
an acceptable and proper occupation of a 
day, ſet apart to be kept holy. 


It plainly tells us, that there is an indiſ- 
penſable neceſſity for appropriating ſome por- 
tion of our time to the improvement of our 
minds ; and experience confirms the truth of 
this reaſonable dictate. It ſuggeſts too, that as 
gratitude to Almighty God is unceaſingly 
excited by his bounty, his mercy, and his 
forbearance to puniſh, praiſes and CO” 
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ings, as the natural expreſſions of that ſenti- 
ment, ought to be poured out before him in 
evidence of its exiſtence in our hearts. For 
thaugh he who formed the heart, has before 
his eyes, every emotion it feels, yet, our pub- 
lic acknowledgements, being a voluntary act 
of the will, muſt be acceptable to God, not 
only as à mark of zeal in his ſervice, but as 
it is beneficial to our on minds, and may 
operate by example to the advantage of others. 
For theſe exerciſes in virtue, for theſe offices 
of piety, reaſon no leſs than religion, parti- 
cularly points out that frequently recurring 
day, which is appointed for reſt to that part 
of the creation, whoſe lot it is to labour. It 
cannot, therefore, be doubted, that it is the 
Chriſtian's duty to keep a Sabbath, when the 
rational celebration of it muſt be ſo obviouſly 
' favourable to improving the * of the 
Chriſtian character, 


The world has ſtrong claims upon us, ſuch 
claims as every power of the underſtanding is 
ready to enforce, ſuch claims as every ſenti- 
ment of the heart is awakened to anſwer, 
fuch claims, as (were it not for a ſtated return 
of the offices of piety) we might be wholly 
occupied in ſatisfying. But happily for us, 
(if we obey the ſummons) every perſon who 
profeſſes himſelf a Chriſtian, is called one day 
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who made the univerſe, the Being on whom 
we depend for every thing we have, and for 
every thing we hope to have, for all we are, 
and all we hope hereafter to be. While we 
are thus reminded of what we owe to the 
power which called us into exiſtence, we are 
called to a recollection of what is due from us 
to thoſe created Beings, which are below us 
in the ſcale of nature: we are particularly 
awakened to compaſſion for the infelicities of 
our fellow-creatures, and admoniſhed to re- 
cognize thoſe ties, by which we are all bound 
to contribute to the welfare of each other. 
We are led to reflect, that all mankind are 
the children of the ſame God; and however 
the neceſſary inſtitutions of ſociety may have 
deſtroyed the marks of equality, it tells us 
(while rich and poor, high and low, are 
bending together before the. common father 
of all) that we are all brethren : ſuch recol- 
lections as theſe, are the natural conſequence 
of a devout performance of public worſhip. 
But if public worſhip can ſo powerfully 
_ awaken them, what an indiſputable teſtimony 
it is, of the advantages that may be derived 
from the attendance upon it! To the rich 
it teaches charity, to the great humility, and 
to the poor it imparts comfort, . 
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In my opinion, the obſervance of a Sabbath 
is of as urgent a neceſſity in this nation, and 
at this moment, as it has ever been in any 
country, or at any period of time ſince it was 
commanded. The great do not appear leſs 
in want of it, than their inferiors. If the 
hardſhips of the laborious poor demand reſt 
as a cordial, that reſt is no leſs neceſſary, 
though leſs defired, as a medicine to the lux- 
uries of the rich. To thoſe whoſe lives run 
through continued ſcenes of idle amuſement, 
or frivolbus occupation, relaxation indeed 1s 
not neceſſary ; but to them recollection muſt 
be very ſalutary. Many there are among 
this deſcription of ſpiritual valetudinarians, 
whoſe minds are neither averſe to goodneſs, 
nor ſtrangers to feeling; but in whom every 
ſpring of virtuous exertion is ſo completely 
enervated by unceaſing diſſipation, that they 
continue in habits which they cannot approve, 
only for want of ſtrength to break through 
their chains : they go on therefore, to waſte 
their health, their fortune, their ſelf-eſteem, 
and the dignity it beſtows ; impelled forward 
more by the fear of looking back, than al- 
lured by any very ſanguine hope of finding 
ſatisfaction in the way they purſue. To theſe, 
frequent intervals of reflection (could they be 
prevailed upon to try their efficacy) would 
reſtore coolneſs and rectitude of thought, 
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and natural energy to the weakened ſprings of 
virtue. With ſuch as theſe, an obſervance 
of Sunday, as a day of retirement only from 
the hurry of amuſenient, would be making 
one important ſtep in the progreſs of cure, 
and the only one of difficulty therein. The 
mind once freed from the ſhackles of conſtant 
engagement, would be impelled to ſeek for 
itſelf ſome occupation: retirement muſt pro- 
duce reflection, and the reflections of a mind 
naturally well diſpoſed, and weary of folly, 
will lead to devotion. From the practice of 
devotion will be derived ſuch «peace, and 
ſuch confidence, as muſt renovate every lan- 
guid principle of goodneſs : perſeverance in 
rectitude would become eaſy; heartfelt en- 
joyments would take place of ſatiety and diſ- 
content ; amuſement would then be attended 
with ſatisfaction ; acts of virtue would meet 
every. occaſion that offered for their perform- 
ance, and theſe would prove unabating ſour- 
.ces of delight. 


But the great, the learned, the accompliſh- 
ed, may ſuppoſe, that their ſuperior informa- 
tion, their liberal ſentiments, and high reve- 
rence of moral obligations, render unneceſſary 
to them, the curbs of thoſe civil, or religious 
inſtitutions, that are placed as the guard of 
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virtue. They may imagine themſelves libe- 
rated by their higher endowments from thoſe 
reſtraints, by which the vulgar are held to the 
performance of duty. Be it ſo: yet, to that 
vulgar is due the rational example of piety. 
And thus much at leaſt, moſt of theſe ſelf. 
exalted moraliſts will allow in theory, though 
their practice is in general, diametrically op- 
poſite to their gracious conceſſions. But I 
do not believe that all who ſpeak and act, as 
if they ſcorned every ſemblance of religion, 
are in their hearts ſo impious as they wiſh to 
appear. Thouſands are borne by the current 
of faſhion into the affectation of faults, of the 
actual commiſſion of which they are in 
innocent. 


But this is ſurely a moſt degrading ſpecies of 
falſehood, a moſt criminal puſillanimity. There 
is a degree of fortitude indiſpenſably neceſſary 

to the exiſtence of virtue. To the mind that is 
without this fortitude, every ſcene is preg- 
nant with danger, particularly thoſe which 
are ſought with eagerneſs, by the young, the 
thoughtleſs, and the unprincipled: it muſt 
be from keeping bad company, that many 
believe piety to be incompatible with high 
life, and that an attention to the duties of 
Chriſtianity, would ſully the ſplendor of great- 
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neſs *. It is by frequenting perſons of this 
character, that many contract a fear of ap- 
pearing religious; and this fear induces many 
a weak mind, firſt to hide, and then to ſtifle 
every ſentiment of reſpect, which it may have 
imbibed for things ſacred. Nor is here the 
termination of the evil conſequences, that 
follow this wretched puſillanimity. No mo- 
ral agent is exempted from that unreſting vi- 
ciſſitude, to which the animal and material 
creation are ſubject. No mind therefore can 
long remain ſtationary in its progreſs to vir- 
tue, or in its decline to vice: it muſt every 
hour, either be riſing to greater perfection, 
or ſinking lower into depravity. It may 
ſafely be affirmed, that a perſon, who ceaſes 
to think of religion with reſpect, is haſtening 
faſt to that ſtate of libertiniſm, wherein every 
thing commonly conſidered as ſerious, is re 
garded with contempt. The danger of ſink- 
ing to a point ſo low, as that ſuppoſed 'con- 
ſequence of a baſe timidity, ſhould be ſuffi- 
cient to render us very cautious in the ſelec- 
tion of thoſe with whom we aſſociate. Let it 
not in the mean time be ſuppoſed, becauſe 
there are many high in rank, ſplendid in 
appearance, accompliſhed in elegant refine- 
ments, and diſtinguiſhed by taſte and polite. 


I mean by bad company, the vicious, and the profligate, 
whatever may be their accompliſhments, fortune, or Tank, 
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neſs,” who are impious, unfeeling, and profli- 
gate; that impiety, inhumanity, and profli- 
gacy, are the general concomitants of greatneſs, 
ſplendor, elegance, and politeneſs. People, 
who think they are, muſt be unaccountably 
prone to confine their admiration to the mere 
talents. and acquirements of individuals con- 
ſpicuous by their ſituation, without inquiring 
into their character, and without reflecting 
that admiration and reſpect are only due to 
abilities unſtained by vice, and friendly to 
the- cauſe of virtue. Had the views of ſuch 
obſervers been more extended, had not their 
eyes been faſcinated by the obtruſive glare of 
brilliant qualifications, they muſt have found 
even in the higheſt ranks of this country, ex- 
amples enow to counteract the influence of 
thoſe, from whoſe conduct they have made 
their too haſty concluſions. There may be 
found, at leaſt, as much active virtue, and 
rational piety, among thoſe of exalted ſtation, 
as among an equal number taken indiſcrimi- 
nately from any deſcription of people in the 
community. But vice challenges the broad 
gaze of public obſer vation; while virtue, in 
the fear of being taken for hypocriſy or en- 
thuſiaſm, retires to the heart, and is not diſ- 
tinctly ſeen, except when occaſion calls it into 
action. Hence ariſes the belief, that there is 
ſo little connection between a virtuous or re- 
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ligious, and a faſhionable life; and hence 
many have been led wantonly to cenſure, and 
others to ſhun virtue, from the apprehenſion 
of being unfaſhionable. I do not ſee why a 
perſon cannot poſſeſs every elegance, every 
accompliſhment, every refinement of mind, 
and manners, without any neceſſary diminu- 
tion of religious ſentiment, or active virtue. 
It is ſurely a very. groundleſs error, which 
leads to a belief, that goodneſs can ever ren- 
der its poſſeſſors leſs acceptable, leſs popu- 
lar, leſs amiable, or even leſs faſhionable, 
than they would be without it. Goodneſs 
can never incur. ſhame of any kind, or be in 
any one diſapproved. Even thoſe, who have 
it not themſelves, behold it in others with re- 
ſpect, when 1t appears with that conſiſtency, 
modeſty, gentleneſs, and candour, which carry 
with them to the minds of beholders, reſiſt- 
leſs conviction of its ſincerity. Let not con- 
tempt for piety, be conſidered as a mean of 
obtaining reputation; for ſuch contempt is 
generally affected by thoſe that claim the 
leaſt reſpect, when juſtly ſcrutinized : let 
not, therefore, the young, and the timid, 
bluſh to own, that they © remember to keep 
« holy the Sabbath day.” To keep it holy, 
is to obey God; and by rendering this obe- 
dience conſtant, they preſerve in their minds 
an awakened ſenſe of the reverence due to his 
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laws, and by their example, teach the weak, 
the ignorant, and the wavering, to“ ſanctify 
« the Lord God in their hearts :** whereas, 
by a contrary conduct, they are not only faulty 
in omiſſion, but are guilty of actual cruelty, 
in ſeducing the lower orders of the commu- 
nity from their regard to the Sabbath. If this 
charge of ſeduction ſeems too ſevere, let me 
aſk what is the effect that a marked contempt 
of Sunday, in perſons of higher life, produ- 
ces on the minds and conduct of thoſe below 
them? Will it not, does it not excite, firſt 
doubt, and then diſregard, of the authorities 
by which it was inſtitufed, and by which it is 
eſtabliſhed, a day of reſt? Such a loſs of 
regard to revealed laws, is to the vulgar a loſs 
of virtue, and a loſs of every comfortable en- 
joyment. It is an injury for which nothing 
can compenſate to ſociety, or to thoſe indi- 
vidual members of it, who are the more im- 
mediate ſufferers. In learning to ſcorn Sun- 
day, they learn to ſcorn all authority both 
religious and civil. In ceaſing to obſerve 
Sunday as a day of worſhip, they are cafily 
led to uſe the leiſure it affords, in riot ruin- 
ous to themſelves, and ſcandalous to others. 
Whereas, to the poor and induſtrious, who 
are not within the influence of ſeductive le- 
vity, the return of Sunday is the return of 
Joy: it brings relief to thetr toil, and comfort 


admits any other interruption of painful la- 
bour. This portion of eaſe and liberty, aſ- 
ſigned them by God himſelf, muſt naturally 
produce gratitude to ſo gracious a benefactor, 


and excite in them a hope of farther favour. 


from his bounty : this hope would induce 
them to ſeek its confirmation in that book, 
from which they have learned, that however 
lightly man may conſider them, with God 
they are of high eſtimation. Through this aſſu- 
rance, ſo plainly, and ſo frequently expreſſed 
in Scripture, they will be animated to pour 
out their hearts in thanſgiving and praiſe. 
On Sunday, places of divine worſhip are every 
where open, and if they are entered with a 
ſpirit diſpoſed to devotion, how great may be 
the advantages, which thoſe who have ſuch 
ſcanty means of religious information, may 
_ derive from the leſſons, the pſalms, and the 
ſermon; which are more intelligible to them, 
as pronounced by the clergyman, than they 
would be, perhaps, if read by themſelves. 
Who then would be cruel enough, if for this- 
reaſon only, to caſt contempt on public wor- 
ſhip? When part of the day has thus paſſed 
in the tranquil conſolations of pious offices, 
every, even the ſimpleſt, recreation will, to 
thoſe who ſeldom know reſt, give the moſt 
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heartfelt pleaſure. Delights would be found. 
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in the ſocial walk, the chearful firefide, that 
muſt render ſcenes of incbriation and riot hate- 
ful. The happineſs of the world, (for as the 
poor, and the induftrious who are ſtruggling 
againſt poverty, conſtitute the majority of man- 
Eind, I muſt, in ſpite of the allowed perverſion 
of language, call them the world.) The happi- 

- 'nefs of the world is clearly andl greatly in- 
creaſed by the gracious inſtitution of a Sab- 
bath, while that Sabbath is uſed to the end 
for which it was ordained. But it may be 
aſked, whether in reality the tradeſman, the 
mechanic, or even the poor, do uſually ap- 
ply their Sunday's leiſure to the purpoſes of 
religious exerciſes, mental improvement, or 
innocent recreation? In general, I am com- 
pelled to ſay, they do not. But why do they 
not? Ah! ye rich and great, ye exalted few, 
who give the faſhion to our manners, to gur 
morals, to our hearts, know, ye not how 
much to you may be imputed of a nation's 
guile?, Even you whoſe hearts are free from 
vice, may yet, by negligence in your conduct, 
have been the cauſe of it in others; for the 
faults of thoſe claſſes to which, your, menial, 
trains belong, you have, I doubt, much to an- 
ſwer. Is not your influence irreſiſtible? Is 
not, your example rendered perſuaſive and faſ- 
cinating by all the ſeductive concomitants of 
your ſtation? If ſo, yours alſo is a very im 
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portant reſponſibility. Could you hear with- 
out dread, the imprecations that burſl from 
the crowd of liveried profligates, as you move 
through their ranks, to places of amuſement, 
if you recollected, that theſe poor wretches 
were taken into your houſes ignorant, and 
comparatively innocent too? That there, un- 
der your own roofs, while adminiſtering to 
your comfort, your convenience, and the ſplen- 
dour of your appearance, they learned that 
gallant ſcorn of religious fear, that contempt 
of decorum, which are manifeſted in the da- 
ring impieties that aſſault your ears at the 
door of every public place? Thoſe who are 
moſt intereſted in theſe queſtions, will never 
hear them : but, as they are ſuggeſted by a 
conviction of the magnitude of the evil, and a 
perſuaſion that much of its prevalence is im- 
putable to the negligence of thoſe who moſt 
complain of its enormity, the reflection that 
your ſtation is attended with reſponſibility, 
| induces me to explain to you the grounds of 
my charges; and for this purpoſe, we will 
imagine an example of that progreſſive cor- 
ruption, to which the poor are expoſed, who 
become the ſervants of great families. 


Suppoſe. a ſociety of indigent people, a 
country village for inſtance, three fifths of 
whoſe inhabitants are youth, the riſing hope, 
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the promiſed ſtrength of a ſucceeding age. 
We will conclude that theſe people are (what 
the peaſantry of obſcure villages are generally 
found to be) rude and ignorant, but honeſt 
and well-meaning: the children are taught, 
as ſoon as they. can ſpeak, ſome form. of 
prayer, that of our Lord, at leaſt, and, on 
Sundays, in imitation. of their parents, or to 
gratify curioſity, they go to church, As rea- 
ſon ſtrengthens, they perceive prayer is the 
end, for which their elders go to church; and 
the pariſh ſchool affords them knowledge 
enough to join in the liturgy, and read the 
Bible. Their minds acquire imperceptibly a 
reverence for the practices, in which thoſe, 
they moſt love, or moſt admire, are engaged 
one day in ſeven. They readily adopt habits, 
which are rendered to them reſpectable by the 
example of parents, and ſtill more highly 
ſanctioned by the precepts of the-pariſh prieſt, 
who is ever an object of reſpect with his pa- 
riſhioners, if he ſhews an intereſt in their wel- 
fare, and ſupports the dignity of his charac- 
ter, by purity of life and manners. The 
children when they reach maturity, find them- 
ſelves deterred from vice, by the conviction 
that it muſt incur puniſhment : they have 
learned the decalogue at ſchool ; they have 
repeated it at church, as the commands of 
Almighty God; and they have heard from the 
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pulpit, that to ſwear, to lie, to ſteal, to be 
undutiful to parents, to break the Sabbath, 
and to injure a neighbour, is to commit fins, 
againſt the perpetrators of which the anger of 
God will inevitably be manifeſted here, or 
hereafter. | RR 


-- Suppoſe a youth poſſeſſed of ſuch a portion 
of religious information, and acting on the 
principles it is calculated to inſpire, led by 
accident or buſineſs to the country reſidence 
of opulent magnificence: every thing he be- 
holds there, will ſtrike his mind with the 
united force of novelty, ſplendour, and gaiety. 
While he contemplates the luxury that appears 
to reign in the kitchen and ſervants? hall, the 
gay liveries of the domeſtics, and the trifling 
occupations which ſeem to fill up only a part 
of their 'time, the picture of his own ſcanty 
meals, His coarſe attire, and toilſome labour, 
riſes to his imagination in darker colours, than 
any in which he had ever before obſerved it to 
appear. Ambition and diſcontent awaken at 
the contraſt. He aſpires at the eaſe, the 
ſplendour, and the plenty enjoyed by a great 
man's laquey. Full of hope, he leaves the 
parental cottage, and adventures on'the buſy 
ſtage of this great metropolis. How ſoon will 
thoſe religious principles he had happily im- 
bibed, (and which in the ſhade of retired in- 
G 2 
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duſtry had been abundantly fruitful of good 
works) be loſt in the tide of levity and folly! 
Behold him one of a numerous train in the 
ſuit of grandeur. By the ſtation to which he 
has attained, he is admitted to contemplate 
the attractive graces of poliſhed manners: will 
he not from the eaſe, the elegance, the dig- 
nity, which he ſees in the behaviour of his 
ſuperiors, be induced to think them an order 
of beings, u ho are bleſſed with endowments 
denied to the vulgar? When placed behind 
the chair of his maſter, at the convivial meal, 
how will his attention be awakened to every 
thing which paſſes before him! Every word 
that is uttered, every ſentiment that is expreſ- 
ſed, comes ſanctioned to him, by the rank, 
dignity, and ſuppoſed intelligence of the ſpea- 
kers. No lively ſally, no ſarcaſm, however 
ſacred the ſubject on which they are made, is 
likely to paſs, without leaving on his mind a 
deep impreſſion. Perhaps a narrative of gay 
adventures, or giddy exploits, may conſtitute 
the amuſement of the company during the 
time of his attendance. If vice have a-place 
in the ſubjects of theſe relations, he will hear 
it palliated a thouſand ways, denominated by 
illuſive names, that ate intended to veil its 
moſt odious features, and to ſoften its native 
deformity, if it do not, (which is not unex- 
pected) recommend it to admiration. The 
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poor ignorant ſtranger hears all that is ſpoken 
with wonder; a wonder mixed, perbaps, with 
dtead, and with delight. His attendance 
ended, he returns with his lately-acquired 
ſtock of new ideas, to the ſociety of his live- 
ried brethren. Human nature 1s ever imita- 
tive; the domeſtics ape the faults of their ſu- 
periors ; but in copying, the unſkilful artiſt 
caricatures; and what is levity in the origi- 
nal, becomes vice in the imitators. In the 
change of ſcene, then, we may imagine that 
our aſtoniſhed ruſtic hardly finds a change of 
ſentiment. A repetition of what he had liſ- 
tened to in the dining room, again rivets his 
attention; the ſame images in a coarſer dreſs, 
muſt find readier acceſs to his mind, becauſe 
expreſſed in terms more familiar to his ears, 
and therefore better ſuited to his comprehen- 
fion. It may be no difficult matter for any 
one, at all converſant with the human heart, 
to gueſs pretty nearly the mental ſtate of ſuch 
a'perſon, under ſuch (circumſtances as have 
been ſuppoſed. His mind muſt be all pertur- 
bation-and confuſion ; his faith confounded, 
his imperfect ſenſe of religion tottering, and 
his reſpect ot virtue loſt in his admiration of 
thoſe, who ſeem boldly to treat it with ridi- 
cule, or to regard it offly with a gay contempt. 
Yer the acquirements of his earlier years can- 
not be forgotten. The precepts of his ſchool 
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inſtructor, the admonitions of his ſpiritual 
paſtor, the example of his parents, and his 
God's command, ſtill preſs on his memory, 
and hang about his heart. Toſſed between 
the different ſenſations excited by what he 
now hears, and that which he formerly heard, 
deprived by variety of occupations and ob- 
jects, of opportunity of reflection, and una- 
able to arrange his bewildered thoughts, he 
looks to Sunday as a day of reſt; which will 
bring him leiſure to think, to read his Bible, 
to hear inſtruction from the pulpit; which 
will bring, as he may reaſonably expect, peace 
and comfort to his agitated doubting mind. 
But Sunday brings conviction of his igno- 
rance, deſtruction to his hopes, and a ruingus 
ſhock to his wavering principles. He had 
been told that God commanded all his crea- 
tures © to keep holy the Sabbath day; but 
he ſees reaſon to doubt the truth of this infor- 
mation ; ſince thoſe who have better oppor- 
tunities of knowing their duty, than either 
his ſchoolmaſter or his parents, appear not to 
have heard of ſuch a command. Inſtead of 
the leiſure he expected to obtain, he is fum- 
moned to grace the coach, which carries his 
ſuperiors, to the morning rendezvous of faſh- 
ion: there, while the crowded walk detains 
his employers, he mixes with a crew of pro- 
fligates, who have gone before him through 
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the temptations which now ſurround him, 
and who are far advanced before him inthe 
paths of vice. With this miſerable ſociety, 
he lingers away hours of tedious ſaſpenſe ; a 
ſtate which is to the human mind the moſt 
irkſome of any to which it is able, and that 
renders the mind moſt eaſy of acceſs to vice. 
No wonder then, that the exhilarating draught 
is ſought by thoſe poor people in the long 
hours of idle attendance, to cheat thoſe hours 
of the languor they impoſe. No wonder, that 
minds, unfurniſhed with ſubjects of reflection, 
unuſed to find amuſement within, and unpro- 
vided with occupation from without, ſhould 
urge forward the ſeeming tardineſs of time, 
by any means that ſhall be offered to their re- 
lief. Drinking and gaming are ever ready to 
relieve the vacant mind from a ſenſe of its 
own vacuity; drinking and gaming aid each 
other in deſtroying the ſtrongeſt faculties, in 
ruining the moſt exalted principles. What 
then muſt be their effect on the 'weak, the 
ignorant, the unprincipled? By the firſt, 
reaſon and conſcience are ſubjugated ; by the 
laſt, every malignant paſſion is awakened, ex- 
. ercifed and ſtrengthened. The effects of at- 
tendance on Sundays, fo tediouſly circum- 
ſtanced, as it falls on the domeſtics of people 
'of' faſhion, are much more pernicious than 
thoſe people could endure to believe them. 
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What they certainly are, has been in ſome 
meaſure evinced by the late call upon civil 
officers, to wait on Sundays at the different 
avenues to Kenſington Gardens, in order to 
repreſs the licentious inſolence of the attend- 
ing footmen. That call ſeems to offer ſtrong 
proof of the real exiſtence of thoſe evils which 
I have delineated in an imaginary character. 
We will now ſuppoſe the duty of attendance 
abroad performed : from the Gardens he re- 
turns home; how much improved by the com- 
pany he has been in may be ſuppoſed, with- 
out great exertion either of ſagacity or fancy, 
At home he finds preparations for the ſplen- 
did entertainment, engroſſing every thought 
of every domeſtic in the houſe. . For it muſt 
be obvious to every one, that Sunday 1s that 
day of the week in which the ſervants: of 
great houſes have the leaſt of their time at 
their own diſpoſal. Being one of the two 
days on which the national councils are ſuſ- 
pended, it is uſed as the moſt convenient day 
for the largeſt dining parties, and the fulleſt 
evening aſſemblies, by the families and friends 
of the nobility and ſenators. As the laws of 
the country ſnut the doors of the theatres, and 
other places of licenſed amuſement, thoſe peo- 
ple who are at enmity with quiet, feel the 
compulſion of ſpending without public di- 
verſions one evening in ſeven, too heavy an 
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oppreſſion to be endured. They endeavour, 
therefore, to mitigate its rigour by the bril. 
liancy of their parties at their own houſes. 
I confeſs, my own mind is not capable of diſ- 
cerning much difference in the moral or reli- 
gious nature of a large aſſembly collecting in 
a private houſe, or meeting in a place pro- 
feſſedly appropriated to faſhionable entertain- 
ment. Indeed I cannot ſee that they are not 
wholly the ſame, except that admiſhon is al- 
lowed gratis by the liberal proprietor of the 
private afſembly rooms, which muſt be paid 
for at thoſe denominated public ; and that in 
the firſt inſtance, the domeſtics are as effec- 
tually ſaved from the toil of thought, as the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed perſonages in the party on 
which they attend ; whereas, in the laſt their 
attendance would be probably for ſome hours 
diſpenſed with, and thoſe hours would be at 
their own diſpoſal, We will now ſuppoſe 
midnight to have diſperſed the aſſembly, and 
diſmiſſed our young country man from his at- 
tendance. Will he turn his attention to him- 
ſelf with any advantage? Alas! it is not at 
this late hour, and with agitated ſpirits, poſ- 
ſible to reflect, or to ſeek religious improve- 
ment; wearineſs and languor have not left a 
wiſh alive for either. Sleep cloſes the ſcene, 
and ſhuts out the laſt chance of one bettering 
thought's admiſſion to the mind on this day, 
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which he expected to ©« keep holy.” Will 
the morning be more favourable to the hap- 
teſs cottager? The morning will doubtleſs 
give leiſure for reflection; but what comfort 
will he find in reflections on the preceding 
day? Will they ſerve to ſtrengthen one prin- 
ciple of religion? Will they tend to confirm 
one maxim in favour of piety? No! they 
will rather tell him that the inftractions of 
his early years were the errors of ignorance ; 
that the cautions his weeping father gave 
him at the moment of ſeparation, were the 
fears of low-minded poverty. He concludes 
from his newly-acquired experience, that 
greatneſs (which in his idea conſiſts of wealth 
'and ſplendour) comprehends all excellence, 
and is not reſtrained by the apprehenſions 
which hold the indigent in ſubmiſſion to or- 
der, and to duty. Thoſe apprehenſions then 
are groundleſs; they are thought to be degrad- 
ing too, becauſe he ſuppoſes them only the 
appendages of poverty and ignorance. For 
he ſees only externals, and of them only he is 
competent to judge: is it outſtepping proba- 
bility then, to ſuppoſe that theſe, or ſuch as 
theſe, will be the concluſions he muſt draw 
from his ſuperficial view of his ſuperiors ? 
And if ſuch may be his concluſions, little 
more would be neceſſary to pervert his prin- 
ciples' of rectitude, and to annihilare his im- 
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perfect ſenſe of the Deity. And what may be 
expected to riſe from the ruins of pious ſenti- 
ments and religious awe? What but a re- 
morſeleſs addiction to vice, and an unbound- 
ed indulgence of every evil propenſity. Li- 
centiouſneſs will be miſtaken for a copy of 
greatneſs, and extravagance become the means 
to obtain diſtinction among his equals. Want 
occurs, diſhoneſty ſucceeds, and Tyburn ter- 
minates the ſcene. 


At the day of final retribution, to whom 
will guilt be adjudged? To the ſeducers, or 
the ſeduced? Your own heart will anſwer the 
queſtion to itſelf, You, my friend, will feel 
an awful ſenſe of that day's juſtice, but not 
a terrifying one ; you are yet innocent of the 
ill, and I truſt you will ever remain ſo. But 
your part in life is one of thoſe, to which is 
annexed high reſponſibility, as your ſtation 
renders your example of widely-ſpreading no- 
toriety. The advantages which accrue to 
mankind from the influence of good example 
over tie human mind, we are all ready to al- 
low ; but the full extent and importance of 
ſuch influence, we can never comprehend till 
the laſt day, when every heart ſhall be laid 
bare, and not only its vices and its virtues, 
but the ſources whence they flowed, ſhall be 
clearly recognized. Then ſhall the Chriſtian 
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triumph in the ſucceſs of thoſe exertions by 
which virtue was cultivated in himſelf, nor 
leſs rejoice in the fruits of his endeavours to 
communicate it to others. Think not light- 
ly, then, of the duties you owe to thoſe below 
you in ſtation; and let not a faſtidious pride 
ſeduce you to make light of the picture I have 
drawn of the conſequences of that levity, and 
neglect of religious duties in the higher ranks, 
which is moſt likely to fall in ruin on their 
inferiors. It is not in the uninterrupted con- 
templation of what paſſes for grandeur, that 
the mind will learn wiſdom, or the heart hu- 
manity: little elſe but a ſcenery of pleaſure 
and faſcination preſents itſelf to the obſerva- 
tion of thoſe, whoſe life runs in the continued 
round of the circles of faſnion. The ſplen- 
dour of luxury, the elegance of refinement, 
the accommodations and indulgencies that 
gpulence procures, ſurround them on every 
ſide. Objects of an oppoſite deſcription might 
convey indeed more ſalutary leſſons; but the 
unfortunate occupy little of the attention of 
thoſe whom fortune has highly ele vate they 
muſt be invited with the kindneſs of benevo- 
lence, they; muſt; be ſought with the ardour 
of charity, before they ſubmit to near inſpec< 
tion. Proſperity is ever forcing itſelf into 
notice, while adverſity as ſedulouſly ſtriues 
to avoid obſervation. It is for theſe reaſons 
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among the firſt duties of the ſtation to which 
you are born, to ſeek out and relieve the 
needy; at the ſame time, that you extend pro- 
tection to the innocent, information to the 


ignorant, and compaſſion to the wicked. 


Your ſervants, as moſt nearly connected with 
yourſelf of any who are objects of ſuch exer- 
tions, call for your warmeſt efforts of bene- 
volence. It is not enough to pour out pointed 
declamations on their faults in particular, or 
the faults in general of the claſſes to which 
they belong. As you have had the means of 
higher improvement than they, you will pity 
their deviations, which began perhaps in er- 
ror. As you poſſeſs more liberal intelligence, 
and more extenſive powers of diſcernment; 
you are engaged by every tie of gratitude to 
God, to inveſtigate with candour, the latent 
cauſes of their depravity; and if you diſcover 
what they are, to uſe your moſt ſtrenuous ef- 
forts for their removal. When you become 
the head of a family, it will behove you to 
meditate on what may be conducive to the 
good of the loweſt member of youreſtabliſh- 
ment. Withhold not any trifling ſacrifices 
of inclination, when indulgence might wea- 
ken their principles, by leading them to ſup- 
poſe you ſlighted any thing, which they re- 
gard with religious veneration : nor deem 
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thoſe thoughts ill employed, or that time ill 
ſpent, which may be occupied in promoting 
the welfare of thoſe, whoſe every hour is de- 
voted to your ſervice. Nothing is degrading 
to your dignity, that is the duty of a Chriſ- 
tian. Charity is the firſt of Chriſtian duties; 
and to ſtop the avenues of vice, and encou- 
rage the efforts of virtue, is the moſt intereſ- 
ting, the moſt important work of charity. 
Reformation of manners cannot be performed 

by an individual, nor effected in a day; yet it 
muſt be individually attempted, and the bu- 
fineſs of every day muſt be directed to forward 
the ſlow revolution. I do not ſay that a total 
change in our obſervance of Sunday, is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to the correction of the evils 
which excite complaints from every tongue; 
but I think that omitting ſome things which 
are done on that day, and attending to ſome 
others which are neglected, would be of ma- 
terial advantage to all ranks of the commu- 
nity. -On the manner of employing Sunday, 
J cannot ſpeak more explicitly than I have 
already done. Let the day be conſidered as 
conſec rated to piety by God himſelf; and let 
thoſe who ſo regard it, conſult their own feel- 
ings- for directions how to employ it. But 
as ĩt is much eaſier to diſcern what is wrong 
in practice, than to ſay what ĩs right in theory, 
L. vill treſpaſs yet longer on your patience, 
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while I expreſs my ideas of the habits, which 
are now almoſt univerſal among; thaſe, who 
reſort annually in ſearch. of pleaſure to the 
metropolis of this kingdom. „ 11:36 


The places of N * * in London 
are, I am happy to ſay, attended by a: very 
reſpectable number of the. females. of faſh- 
ionable life, at morning ſervice on Sundays. 
But if any of theſe think that going to church 
one day in a week, without other acts of re- 
verence to God, is diſcharging the debt they 
owe to him, ſurely they are in a very dange- 
rous error. Religion indeed lives in the heart, 
and we will ſuppoſe theirs of whom we are 
ſpeaking, to be impreſſed with a reſpectful 
ſenſe of it: yet it ſeems but reaſonable; that 
ſome further proof of gratitude ſhould be ex- 
ternally ſhewn for the bleſſings they enjoy 
(of which millions of their fellow-creatures, 
never taſte) than the mere attendance on pub- 
lic worſhip. But in à further review of the 
remaining part of this day, as it is faſhionably 
ſpent,, we ſhall not, I fear, meet with any. 
thing ſignificant of reverence. to that Being 
who, © hallowed it. The greateſt part of a 
polite congregation, are in, general canyeyed- 
immediately from the church to the park, 
and the gardens; or whirled through the. 
ſtreets in paying viſits. You will be aſſured, 
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I cannot pronounce the airing, the viſiting, 
or the walking, to be either irreligious, or 
an offence to decorum. To perſons whoſe 
minds are in habits of piety, none of theſe 
practices can be in any way injurious. But 
certainly to thoſe, who give to the exerciſes 
of religion, only ſo ſmall a portion of their at- 
tention and their time, as the performance of 
public worſhip requires, the diſſipation of one 
devout thought inſpired there, is a ſerious 
loſs ; and that there is little chance of ſuch 
thoughts being retained, however wiſhed, 
throughout the engagements of this day, thoſe 
engagements offer but too ſtrong an evidence. 
When the hours intervening between the time 
of divine ſervice, and that appointed for dreſ- 
fing, have been deſtroyed, the toilet diſpoſes 
of the remaining incumbrance of a Sunday 
morning; and dinner begins a new career of 
occupations : every fear of thought now diſ- 
appears, for every poſſibility of its intruſion 
is ſhut out. The gay repaſt will be ſucceeded 
by the gayer evening party: fo will this day, 
that might in idea ſeem irkſome, be diſpoſed 
of, without any very ſenſible interruption to 
the common routine of amuſement. But to 
the conſiderate mind, is not this ſervile vaſ- 
ſalage to che GS "his terror of ſelf, a fa- 

tal . ? | 
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Suſpect not, that I think ſociety prejudicial 

to the intereſts of religion or virtue; every 
conviction of my underſtanding, every feel- 
ing of my heart, is in oppoſition to ſuch an 
opinion. The precepts. of religion are me- 
diately, or immediately, leſſons for the regu- 
lation of our ſocial intercourſe; as on our 
integrity and purity in the concerns of that 
intercourſe, depends our acceptance with God, 
and therefore our bappineſs in this world, 
and in that which is to come. The higheſt 
orders of virtues, are thoſe which are born, 
nurſed, exerciſed, and matured in ſociety. 
But if our love of ſociety makes us afraid of 
ourſelves, makes us forget God, and trample 
on the rights of our fellow- creatures, then 
indeed it becomes a tyrant, that ſubjugates 
every thing that is amiable or reſpectable in 
the mind it has enſlaved. But cannot 
think that love of ſociety ever deſerved to fall 
under ſuch: reproach; it is the love of diſſi- 
pation that does the miſchief under the ſanc- 
tion of a borrowed name. I could wiſh4heſe 
two habits might ever be carefully diſtin- 
guiſhed even in terms; becauſe in themſelves, 
in their cauſes and in their effects, they are 
wholly different from each other. 


7” ae AL a v3 
I think the — of ſociety may be defined 
philanthropy ; but the love of diſſipation, 
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however it may begin, in-its progreſs gene- 
rally becomes ſelfiſhneſs. Can it be love of 
ſociety, that impells ſo many to ſeek the 
crowded aſſembly (which in fact is nothing 
leſs than ſocial) when the very act is injuſtice 
to a large body of the community? When it 
is an injury to thoſe, who have neither au- 
thority to repreſs, nor power to reſent an in- 
jury? To their inferiors in ſtation, and how 
many in ſtation only, their inferiors? The idea 
of ſociety muſt” be fallacious then, the pre- 
tence muſt be falſe ; let ſelf gratification be 
ſubſtituted for love of ſociety, and we ſhall at 
leaſt be nearer to truth in moſt caſes ; for 
where the purſuit of diſſipation becomes in- 
temperate, in ſelf every thought concentrates. 
To gratify this heart-worſhipped idol, many 
a kind affection is ſtifled, - many a friendly 
check, that conſcience would oppoſe to the 
gay career, is repelled, evaded; or contemn- 
ed: while they ruſh forward in purſuit of 
pleaſure, they miſs happineſs, and deſtroy at 
the ſame time the taſte for rational enjoyment: 
real love of ſociety, therefore, muſt be among 
the painful ſacrifices made to diſſipation: 


In remarking Sunday entertainments, I do 
not mean to infer, that there is any moral 
turpitude in twenty or thirty perſons dining 
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in the ſame apartment: but then the dinner 
muſt be more than commonly elegant; its 
accompanyments more than commonly ſplen- 
did; and therefore its preparation muſt im- 
poſe more than common occupation, on the 
ſervants of the family where it is given. 


Though I might not think the Sabbath 

profaned by the 5 and re- 
tirement of a hundred idle viſitors, yet for the 
reaſons already explained, I cannot deem it 
well employed; either by the viſitors, or the 
viſited. The unremitting attendance ſuch 
cuſtoms exact from the domeſtics within, and 
the more tedious and dangerous ſervice laid 
by them upon thoſe without, are reaſons ſuf. 
ficient to induce a Chriſtian's diſapprobation 

of them; as they infringe on the rights of ſer- 
vants, by robbing them of the whole of that 
day which God appointed to be their own; 
and which reaſon and humanity would always 
wiſh to be appropriated as much as poſſible 
to the advancement of their welfare, by in- 
ducing them to employ the leiſure it gives, 
in the improvement of their religious and 
moral ſentiments: further explanation on this 
ſubject might prove tedious. What I have 
already ſaid on the importance of example, 
and on the duty of affording due leiſure w 
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ſervants on the Sabbath; will, I truſt, enable 
you fully to comprehend my meaning. 


For Sunday card-playing, I find myſelf leſs 
diſpoſed to make allowance, than to any other 
faſhionable modeof relaxation. Cards cannot be 
ſo fondly loved, as that their abſence one day 
in ſeven could not be diſpenſed with. None 
but thoſe who are poſſeſſed by an immoderate 
deſire of gaming, can ſo ardently covet them; 
but as a ſpirit of gaming is one of the modi- 
_ fications of avarice, neither the impulſe, nor 
the act, ſeem intitled to any countenance. 


Sunday concerts are doubtleſs much leſs 
exceptionable in their motive, and lefs fatal 
in their effects, nor ſo much expoſed to ob- 
jection from the immediate conſequences of 
the example they hold out; but neither are 
theſe, in my opinion, of religious or moral 
tendency. In one inſtance their effect muſt be 
oppoſite both to religion and morality; I mean 
that effect which reaches to ſervants, which 
muſt be the ſame in the caſe of every nume- 
rous Sunday aſſembly. To the faſhionable 
auditors of ſuch concerts, evil perhaps need 
not be apprehended. Muſic being the lan- 
guage. of ſentiment, and poſſeſſing a wonder- 
ful power in exciting in the minds of its 
hearers, thoſe of which it is expreſſive, de- 
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votional muſic on a day ſacred to piety, might 
be highly conducive to the purpoſes of that 
day's inſtitution; but how much of ſuch 
muſic is performed in the Sunday concerts ? 
How little the generality of muſical profeſſors 
are likely to be influenced by religious motives 
of preference in their ſelection of pieces, I leave 
you to determine. The fine ſtrains of Handel 
may often recommend parts of his ſacred ora- 
torios; but if a ray of pious hope glance 
through the mind on hearing ſung, © I know 
te that my Redeemer liveth,” ſhould elevated 
ſentiments be excited by the ſublime paſlages 
of Scripture which he has choſen, they can 
be only of a momentary duration. An invo- 
cation to Venus, or a paſſionate complaint 
of the power of Cupid, chaſes away the bet- 
ter impreſſion, ſubſtituting in its place none, 
+ perhaps, that are to be preferred to'a total 
vacuity of ideas. n 


Let it not be inferred from this diſappro- 
bation of all the faſhionable modes of occu- 
pying Sunday, that a proſcription of chear- 
fulneſs, or of any enjoyment, that is not in- 

jurious to a fellow-being, or offenſive to in- 
nocence, is intended, or in the ſlighteſt de- 
gree deſired. You, my dear friend, know 
from experience how a Sunday may be occu- 
pied in a manner, which is at once uſeful and 
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pleaſant; which ſecures to thoſe under your 
influence a due proportion of leiſure, and 
teaches them by example, how that leiſure is 
beſt employed. You know that piety is no- 
thing leſs than gloomineſs, that chearfulneſs 
is nothing leſs than levity, and that an unre- 
mitting courſe of diſſipation 1s a material ob- 
ſtruction to the attainment of happineſs : of 
theſe truths may you never be leſs ſenſible 
than you are at this moment. But ſhould 
ever, through the warmth and unguardedneſs 
of youth, an intemperate love of what is cal- 
led pleaſure, become ſo faſcinating as occa- 
fionally to miſlead your better judgement, and 
relax the ſtrictneſs of your religious prin- 
ciples, ſtill may you retain fortitude enough 
to withhold the Sabbath from the ſhrine of 
folly. The advantages of one day in ſeven 
conſcientiouſly devoted to reaſon and piety, 
muſt be to thoſe who have little other leiſure 
for thought, much greater than I can de- 
ſcribe. The influence of that day thus em- 
ployed, extenſive: though pleaſure ſpread her 
train of ſeduction, and vice aſſail with temp- 
tation, yet, it may be hoped, that the ' firſt 
ſhall fail to entangle, and the laſt to ſubju- 
gate ; as the mind refreſhed from its commu- 
nication with God, and with itſelf, will thence 
derive additional power to refiſt, and ſtrength 
to combat. Lou have already experienced 
| 
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the pleaſurable ſenſations that attend the ge- 
nuine exerciſes of piety, and you can con- 
ceive, I doubt not, they have other ſources 
of ſatisfaction, which flow from actions not 


yet within the ſphere of your duties, 


Suppoſe a perſon placed in a ſituation of 
reſponſibility, with a mind liberal, humane, 
and affectionate, poſſeſſing a clear ſenſe of its 
high obligations, religious and moral, and 
contemplating the circle within her influence: 
ſuppoſe her beholding the numerous mem- 
bers of it, either led to virtue, or preſerved 
in innocence, by her care, her precept, and 
her example: ſuppoſe ſuch a mind fo circum- 
ſtanced, and · then conceive what delight it 
muſt experience in ſuch a moment: how ſweet. 
muſt be the ſoothings of an applauding con- 
ſcience to ſuch a perſon, while (with due 
humility) ſhe paſſes in review before it, the 
happy effects of her. pious endeavours, and 
benevolent exertions! .Or admitting that ſome 
of thoſe individuals prove unworthy of her 
care, that ſome may be ungrateful, perverſe, 
or even profligate; yet, ſtill ſhe muſt have 
her reward, though the moment of receiving 
it may be deferred. The pang of preſent diſ- 
appointment is ſoftened by the aſſurance that 
better things were ſet before them; and while 
ſhe regrets, ſhe will triumph in the conſciouſ- 
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neſs of not having contributed to their ſe- 
duction. | 


Here then I may juſtly aver, that it is as 
conducive to happineſs, as it is eſſential to 
duty, “to keep holy the Sabbath day.“ The 
hopes ſuggeſted, the confidence inſpired, the 
reſolutions formed in one day, ſincerely and 
rationally employed in devotion and reflec- 
tion, are not to be quickly diſſipated. After 
a ſhort enlivening period, the day dedicated 
to God again returns, and it is again obſerv- 
ed. Practice, we know, ſoon grows into habir, 
and this becomes ſo much a part of ourſelves, 
that to act in oppoſition to it, would be in 
the higheſt degree painful. But habit in the 
caſe before you, would not only become plea. 
fing, through the cuſtomary influence of na- 
ture, but prove at the ſame time a ſource of 
much greater ſatisfaction, when we conſi- 
dered that we were obeying the dictates of 
reaſon, and the commands of God. What 
can more powerfully conduce to our tempo. 
ral, as well as to our eternal happineſs, than 
a life of uninterrupted conformity with rea- 
ſon, duty, and inclination? Such a life muſt 
communicate to the whole character an air 
of goodneſs, and ſhed over the mind that 
gentle ſteadineſs, that mild compoſure, which 
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gives dignity to action, and transfuſes, as it 
were, into the body, the worth and excellence 
of the ſoul. May the tenor of your life, my 
dear friend, be ſuch as to merit theſe bleſ- 
ſings ; fuch I truſt it will be, then ſuch muſt 
be its fruits. 
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On the Dignity, Security, and Comfort, atten 
dant on the Obſervance of Truth; with ſome 
Remarks en the Impiety, Danger, and Mean- 
neſs, of its Violation. | 


To truth, my dear friend, the great attri- 
tribute of God, the immutable baſis of all 
that is ſacred, of all that is good, I am im- 
pelled to give the precedency in the diſcuſ. 
ſions I propoſe ſubmitting to your farther 
conſideration, by a conviction that its culture 
in our hearts ought to be a primary object of 
our care, as its exiſtence there is eſſential to 
the perfection of every virtue. Let us eſteem 
an-emanation of the Deity, that principle 
of rectitude which appears to have been im- 
parted with the breath of life to every rational 
being: but let us at the ſame time remember, 
that whether the divine ſpark ſhall languiſh 
in the mind, or whether it ſhall ſpread into a 
broad and ſplendid light, ſhedding over every 
thought, word, and act, a luſtre that ſhall 
endure to eternity, is left to the choice of 
man, | 


This principle, like every other of God's 
favours, we may habituate ourſelves to under- 
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value, until it may feem to be annihilated ; 
but we ſhall not exerciſe ſuch contempt with 
impunity. The light we ſcorn to improve, 
may indeed be reduced to a temporary obſcu- 
rity; yet ſhall it one day break forth in terri- 
frc ſplendour, to appal the heart with a view 
of its own criminal falſehood. For never can 
the daring violator of truth, with confidence 
or comfort meet that aweful moment, when 
the fetters of mortality ſhall be broken. A 
moment which only to the true and pure in 
heart ſhall bring conſolation and joy. 


From your happy propenſities I am firm- 
ly convinced, that you never will become 
one of that infatuated number, who, by ſetting 
at defiance the Heaven-imparted principle of 
truth, convert the means of happineſs into 
ſprings of miſery; nor by any temptation be 
ſeduced into practices, that ſhatl make your 
life deſpicable, and leave a ſtain upon your 
character. Forbid ſuch an apoſtacy from 
honour, every ſentiment of regard for your 
deareſt intereſts, and every hope of future re- 
putation; forbid ir, that animating ſenſe of 
dignity which ennobles a mind unſtained by 
fal ſehood, and unuſed to ſeign, and exalts it 
above the baſe maxims that influence the 
groveling multitude: On your mind's con- 
viction of the propriety and value of ſuch 
3 
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ſentiments, depends its virtue and its hap- 


pineſs. > 
Let not the poſſeſſion or the proſpect of any 
advantages, betray you into a want of that 
vigilance on your ſetf, which is neceſſary to 
guard your thoughts and words from inſin- 
cerity and deceit, The perverſion of that in- 
ſtinctive ſenſe, by which we are excited to 
reverence truth, is an evil of ſuch magnitude, 
that we cannot be too ſolicitous in oppoſing 
every thing that may tend to produce it. 
There can be no ſpecies of diſſimulation which 
has not a tendency to pervert the integrity of 
our diſpoſition ; and by habits of infincerity 
it will at length be radically deſtroyed. It is 
equally then, our intereſt and our duty to 
combat theſe enemies on their firſt approach, * 
and before they grow into ſtrength ſufficient 
to impoſe that yoke which finks us too low 
for reſiſtance. We will firſt conſider the pre- 
valence and character of thoſe vices which 
riſe on the violation of truth, and endeavour 
to arm our minds againſt their influence, by 
collecting from Scripture and reaſon ſome evi- 
dencesoftheir turpitude; and finally, examine if 
there can be found any plea for a departure from 
integrity on any occaſion, or in any circum- 
ſtances. If none ſuch reſult from the inquiry, 
then muſt we reſolve upon a perfect and uni- 
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form ſincerity, whatever may be our tempta- 
tions to the contrary. 


In the dark catalogue of human vices, there 
is not, perhaps, any one ſo univerſally re- 
garded with contempt as falſehood, Yet, pa- 
radoxical as it may ſeem, there is not, I be- 
lieve, any other which ſpreads its contagion 
through ſo large a proportion of the human 
ſpecies. While with one voice it is univer- 
fally reprobated, ſtill it is every where prac- 
tiſed with different modifications and with 
illufive denominations, invented to ſcreen its 
deformity. So numerous are thoſe who in- 
dulge in ſome favourite kind of. duplicity, 
and fondly vindicate the one ſpecies of falſe- 
hood to which they are individually prone. 


But this indulgence, however prevalent, is 
not more a proof of depravity, than it is of 
inconſiſtency. For other vices, the impulſe 
of paſſion, the infirmities of temper, or the 
reſiſtleſs force of native propenſity are urged 
as palliatives; and frequently with a ſucceſs 
that produces 4n thoſe who have fallen under 
their tyranny, a temporary ſatisfaction with 
the ſins, and with themſelves. But of the 
fallacious arguments that are reſted on theſe 
pretences, falſehood cannot avail itſelf. It 
cannot be imputed to any particular paſſion; 
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it peculiarly belongs to none; but then it is 
the ſoother and the ſlave of all. The power 
of natural propenſity cannot be pleaded in its 
defence; for every tendency of uncorrupted 
nature is favourable to truth, as is evinced by 
the ſincerity of children. Neither can infir- 
mity of temper afford it excuſe, nor weak- 
neſs of underſtanding be urged as a pallia- 
tive; becauſe fools, like children, are even 
proverbially ſpeakers of truth. Expediency 
furniſhes a more ſpecious ground of argu- 
ment; and is, I think, generally choſen by 
the avowed friends of partial toleration to du- 
plicity. This 1s not, however, in reality a 
better plea than any of the preceding: were it 
admitted, that falſehood could ever be more 
| advantageous than truth (which would be ad- 

mitting a ſuppoſition contradicted by expe- 
rience) ſtill the uſe of it could not be juſti- 
fied ; for while we allow falſehood to be evil, 
we muſt feel that the practice of it is forbid- 
den by that injunction/ which ſays, © do not 
«evil that good may come of it.“ If falſe- 
hood have againſt it natural propenſity, and 
derive no excuſe from paſſion, or mental in- 
firmities, nor can yet be allowed on a plea 
of expediency, how does it gain acceſs to the 
human mind? Of what kind, we may well 
inquire, are its powers of ſeduction ? 
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There are ſome faults, nay, even vices, that 
by ſeeming to partake of kindred virtues, ſteal 
into approbation, and impoſe on the under- 
ſtanding, ſentiments of that reverence which 
it owes to the qualities, of whoſe nature they 
ſeem to participate : however violent in their 
operations, or fatal in their conſequences, 
yet will they extort from their beholders a re- 
luctant, involuntary reſpect, that mingles even 
with their averſion. Ambition for inſtance 
(which is in its exceſs a vice of very great 
enormity) when ſtimulated by power and un- 
reſtrained by principle, tramples on the rights 
of mankind, deluges whole empires with hu- 
man blood, and ſpreads horror and devaſtation 
wherever it meets oppoſition. Yet, conſum- 

mate ambition is not ſo offenſive to the mind, 
as conſummate hypocriſy. There is in the 
ambitious man, who openly preſſes forward 
to his object, ſomewhat that perſuades us he 
feels himſelf deſerving of the power, wealth, 
or honours, at which he graſps : but in him 
who veils his projects under the maſk of diſ- 
fimulation, who treacherouſly ſteals what he 
will not openly take, there is a tacit, but 
ftrong acknowledgement of confcious baſe- 
neſs, that draws contempt on his ſtratagems, 
and excites indignation at his ſucceſs. Am- 
bition may dazzle by its affinity to mental 
dignity, and its junction with great talents ; 
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extravagance may obtain indulgence as a mark 
of liberality, and diſſipation pleaſe by the gaiety 
and politeneſs to which it is annexed. But 
what, that is great, good, or agreeable, can 
be aſſimilated with falſehood? In my opi- 
nion meanneſs is the true characteriſtic of 
every ſpecies of falſehood. It cannot, there- 
fore, but ſeem ſtrange, that man, who is born 
with principles ſtrongly averſe to falſehood, 
ſhould toil in diſſimulation and deceit, barter 
his peace, his dignity, his own eſteem, *and 
that of others, for any thing that this ſtate of 
viciſſitudes can afford; when by preſerving a 
reputation of fincerity, by integrity of thought 
and veracity of ſpeech, he may with certainty 
obtain the friendſhip and reſpect of his 40 
quaintance, and enjoy the defirable character 
of a man of candour. 


That a vice ſo contemptible ſhould become 
ſo ſeductive, provokes at once both wonder, 
indignation, and ſorrow. That it is con- 
temptible, is evidenced by the feelings a diſ- 
covery of it excites in all who are not inte- 
reſted to palliate or defend the action in which 
it is found. From my own obſervations I 
have been led to conclude, that if falſehood 
be not always born of a contracted mind, it 
very ſoon narrows and debaſes thoſe to which 
it finds acceſs, and wherein it receives adop- 
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tion. Its effects in the moral world are ſimi- 
lar to thoſe of ſome trees in the vegetable 
creation; it has qualities that are fatally de- 
ſtructive to every generous principle, where 
its influence is allowed to predominate, in 
the ſame manner as thoſe are ſaid to poiſon 
every wholeſome plant over which they ex- 
. tend their ſhade. 


That falſehood muſt be highly offenſive to 
God, ſeems deducible from reaſon, and from 
the evidences of nature without the light of 
revelation. We are conſcious that it has 
pleaſed the parent of the univerſe to diſtin- 
guiſh the human ſpecies from every other ani- 
mal in the creation, by many faculties and 
qualities, that raiſe it to an exalted ſuperiority 
in- the ſcale of terreſtrial Beings. As endow- 
ments of peculiar favour imply obligation to 
execute the purpoſes for which they were im- 
parted, it is no leſs clear that to pervert or 
miſapply them; muſt incur the anger of that 
benefactor who is no leſs juſt than he is 
liberal. 


Speech, one of the diſtinguiſhed and pecu- 
liar faculties of man, ſeems to have been aſ- 
ſigned to him, as a benefit of high importance 
in his ſocial capacity; as it proves eſſentially 
neceſſary to the enjoyment of the pleaſures of 
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life, and to the alleviation of its ſorrows. It 
muſt have been gi ven by God in mercy to his 
creatures, purely to increaſe their comforts, 
and to ſoften the calamities which he ſaw fit 
they ſhould be liable to ſuffer during their 
probation on earth. For his worſhip it was in no 
degree neceſſary. He who made the heart can 
penetrate to its inmoſt receſſes, and be pre- 
ſent to its love, its reverence, and its grati- 
tude, without any verbal expreſſions of praiſe 
or thankſgiving. But without language, our 
feelings would have been but very imperfectly 
expreſſed to each other; and our ſentiments, . 
thoughts, and opinions, without this me- 
dium of communication, muſt have lain for 
ever hidden from human perception. Speech, 
then, which is to happineſs ſo highly condu- 
cive, to improvement ſo greatly favourable, 
is a faculty for the enjoyment of which the 
warmeſt gratitude ſhould be naturally felt, 
and the greateſt caution excited, leſt by an 
improper application of its powers, the bleſ- 
ſing ſhould be abuſed, and puniſhment incur- 
red. From reaſon alone it would be learned, 
that when man makes his tongue an inſtru- 
ment of deceit, and the agent of treachery, 
he is acting in oppoſition to the divine will, 
by miſuſing a faculty imparted as a bleſſing 
to ſociety, and applying it to deſtroy happi- 
neſs and produce confuſion ; ſuch being the 
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natural conſequence of betraying the confi- 
dence, traducing the character, or miſleading 
the judgement of thoſe creatures to whom it 
was intended as a general good. Hence would 
ariſe. a conviction that the obſervance of truth 
is of indiſpenſable obligation, not only. as an 
expreſſion of gratitude for the benefits of 
ſpeech, but alſo, as an act of obedience to him 
who. gave it to be the interpreter of hearts. 
But, however ſufficient reaſon alone niay be to 
point out the paths of rectitude to the calm 
eye of reflection, it is too often overcome by 
temptation and embarraſſed by difficuly, al- 
ways to remain the unſhaken champion of 
truth. To a guide ſo fallible we are not aban- 
doned. Another light 1s given to us, perfectly 
conſiſtent with that of reaſon; but which 
ſkines to direct us with a brighter and more 
conſtant ray : this is the light of revelation. 
To this let us apply for information, in order 
to make a ſure deciſion on the nature of truth, 
and the turpitude of its violation. 


In the manners of Chriſt, as deſcribed ,in 
the goſpel, we have a perfect model of ſince- 
rity and undeviating truth; and this muſt 
evince to Chriſtians, how. far remote. from 
every ſpecies of falſehood their conduct ought 
to be, ſince the terms of their ſalvation are 

included in a faithful imitation of him who 
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never ſwerved from the ſtricteſt veracity. But 
to my feelings, nothing I ever read in praiſe 
of truth, is ſo impreſſive of reverence for it, 
as the eulogium pronounced by Chriſt on 


Nathaniel: * behold” faid he, © an Iſraelite 


te indeed in whom is no guile.“ 


Nothing conveys a ſtronger idea of the ini- 
quity of falſehood than that paſſage in the 
New Teſtament, wherein is recorded the dread 
cataſtrophe which followed its commiſſion ; 


and wherein the wonder-working hand of 
God is viſibly raiſed to puniſh an act of hy- 


pocriſy. 


St. Luke relates in the eighth chapter of 
the Acts, that Ananias and Saphira, two pre- 
tended Converts to Chriſtianity, making an 
oſtentatious diſplay of religious zeal and pious 
liberality, ſold their eſtate avowedly with a 
deſign of devoting the money it produced, to 
the ſervice of their brethren, the profeſſors of 
the Chriſtian faith. The impulſe to this act 
ſeems to have been a vain deſire of emulating 
others of the Converts, who had really mani- 
teſted the generoſity, of which they were ſoli- 
citous to be thought capable. But avarice 
combating the ſuggeſtions of vanity, they 
were impelled to fix upon the middle way, as 
the means of ſatisfying the contending paſ- 
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ſions. The plan being concerted between the 
temporiſing couple, the man preſented part 
of the produce of his ſale, under the appear- 
ance of anentire reſignation of his whole pro- 
perty for purpoſes of charity. But Peter, 

aware of his duplicity, charged him with it 
in words of ſo much energy and power, that 
the man attempted no vindication ; but fal- 
ling down dead before the Apoſtle, exhibited 
a tremendous proof of God's wrath againſt 
his pretences to a piety and diſintereſtedneſs 
ſo foreign to his heart. A few hours after 
the death of Ananias, his wife, ignorant of 
his fate, appeared to fill the meaſure of their 
joint iniquity, by giving the ſame fraudulent 
account of the ſale of their property, which 
had been before declared by her huſband : as 
her guilt was equal to his, ſo was her puniſn- 
ment. the ſame. Like him ſhe fell, Week by 
the hand of God. 


This ſtory wants not illuſtration. Nor will 
I detain your attention to other quotations on 
the comparative good and evil of truth and 
falſehood; many beautiful and pathetic ex- 
hortat ions to ſimplicity and ſincerity, in your 
thoughts, words, and actions, you will meet 
with — the Scriptures. 


I. am very ſenfible that your mind, after 
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what has been ſaid, may naturally doubt, 
whether a vice proved: from the higheſt au- 
thority to be ſo greatly odious, can be ſo ge- 
nerally practiſed as I have ſuppoſed it is in 
the earlier part of this addreſs. I wiſh it 
were it my power to retract what I have ad- 
vanced on this ſubject; but that certainly it is 
not. In this aſſertion, however, I would be 
underſtood with a limitation. Though falſe- 
hood is a vice much more generally practiſed 
than any other to which human nature is expo- 
ſed, yet few are guilty of it in its darkeſt degrees 
of enormity; and I am compelled to add, 
that as few are perfectly ſincere. It is againſt 
the apparently inſignificant deviations from 
truth, that I am ſolicitous to caution you. I 
would wiſh you to be aware, that no falſehood, 
however trifling it may ſeem, can be prac- 
tiſed with innocence, or indulged with ſafety, 
as it will moſt probably lead, though by ſteps 
almoſt imperceptible, to other and bolder of- 
fences. It is by committing faults without 
regret, that the mind learns to practiſe crimes 
without remorſe. 


Falſehood may be juſtly eſteemed ** the fin 

*« which moſt eaſily beſets us, and is therefore 
that vice whoſe advances ſhould be obſerved 
with the moſt jealous vigilance. That we may 
not only in ourſelves eſcape the debaſing yoke it 
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would impoſe, but alſo avoid the guilt of con. 
tributing to the ſubjection of others, it may 
be neceſſary to trace as far as we are able, 
the avenues of its acceſs to the human mind, 
and the progreſs of its power over integrity 
and ſimplicity. In this inquiry will be found 
inſtances, perhaps, of people who though 
themſelves ſuperior to falſehood, are the un- 
conſcious, yet ſucceſsful tempters that lea 

others into the vice, to which they inthemſelves 
had ſcorned to ſtoop; and the practice of 
which they would deſpiſe in others. Praiſe 
injudiciouſly applied, diſpleaſure unduly ex- 
erciſed, offer to children and ſervants temp- 
tations to falſehood, the ſnares of which they 
rarely eſcape. To this early misfortune, this 
unreſiſted, becauſe unſuſpected miſchief, may 
be imputed much of that inſincerity which 
too fatally pervades every rank in ſociety. 
You will not, therefore, my dear friend, ob- 
zet to our taking a review of the general 
means, by which theſe ſnares are inadvertently 
ſpread, and of the uſual cauſes of their 
being unwarily entered ; as you may thereby 
not only be guarded againſt becoming your- 
ſelf an unintentional ſeducer of innocence, 
an unconſcious corrupter of integrity, but by 
knowing the danger, you may ſometimes 
ſnatch the weak and the ignorant from im- 
pending evil. . As to promote virtue in 

: 
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others, is the duty next in dignity to the cul. 
tivation of it in our own hearts, ſo to prevent 
evil is equally meritorious. 


Lying is, indubitably, the earlieſt vice of 
youth; not that nature has any tendency to 
falſehood, but becauſe temptations to its 
commiſſion, are the firſt to which a child is 
uſually expoſed. To temptations ſo early en- 
countered, what reſiſtance can be expected? 
Yet, if the practice of lying be acquired in 
childhood, and by indulgence confirmed into 
habit, its influence will confine to medio. 
crity the virtues of maturer age, if it be not 
utterly deſtructive of every laudable propen- 
fity. Melancholy as this conſideration is in 
itſelf, the idea of evil is greatly aggravated 
by knowing that children are frequently led 
into the practice of falſehood by thoſe of 
whom it is the wiſh, as much as it 1s 'the 
duty, to cultivate truth and virtue ; but who 
with liberal hand, inadvertently ſcatter the 
ſeeds of a poiſon fatal to the perfection of 
both. The evil here alluded to is not ima- 
ginary; the reality of its exiſtence muſt be 
known to all who have had opportunity and 
inclination to obſerve the manners of early 
youth; and the means by which it grows into 
magnitude, appear to ariſe from circumſtan- 
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ces fimilar to what I ſhall endeavour here to 
deſcribe. | 


Children are almoſt univerſally ambitious 
of notice. Of thoſe with whom they are fami- 
liar, they always ſeem anxiouſly ſolicitous to 
attract the attention: for this purpoſe, they 
try a thouſand different expedients, watching 
with an intereſted curioſity the effects of their 
ſtratagems: thoſe which are attended with 
ſucceſs, will be remembered with preference, 
and repeated with confidence. Children not 
unfrequently find that the minute detail, and 
lively relation of what they have ſeen or heard, 
raiſe an intereſt in their hearers, while the 
© artleſs obſervation, the curious inquiry, and 
the expreſſions of infantine fondneſs, have 
not excited the ſame notice. Unfortunate is 
the child (eſpecially if it be a girl) who makes 
this diſcovery, for it receives from it a fatal 
ſhock to its natural integrity. You will ſmile, 
perhaps; at the implication of a girl's inte- 
grity being more eaſily ſhaken than that of a 
boy ; but hear my reaſons for the apprehen- 
fion; and it will not, I — appear un- 
unde 


That boys are not in ſo much danger of 
becoming fabricators of falſehood as girls, 
may be eaſily believed, ſince they are leſs ex- 
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poſed to temptation. Both ſexes are born, 
doubtleſs, with propenſities to truth, equally 
ſtrong in one as in the other; but a boy has 
amuſements and occupations which lead him 
from the nurſery, the parlour, and the draw- 
ing- room. Talking is uſed by him, only as 
the medium of communicating his wiſhes or 
his wants; but little fond of converſation, he 
is not likely te try the powers of invention 
for ſubjects of diſſertation. And hence it is, 
that ſimplicity and ſincerity are found in the 
minds of -boys much longer than they can be 
diſcovered in thoſe of girls: on theſe circum- 
ſtances, together with the more ready'inge- 
nuity natural to the latter, my reaſons are 
founded for ſuppoſing them more obnoxious 
to — | | 


But to return, experience having taught the 
little candidate for' notice, that narrative is 
the moſt effectual means of obtaining the ob- 
ject of her wiſh, ſhe will doubtleſs apply all 
her talents to profit by the diſcovery. But 
alas ! her ſlender ſtock of facts muſt be very 
ſoon exhauſted ; the adventures of the nur- 
ſery are told in few words, and its order and 
regularity admit not of variety in its incidents. 
What muſt be the reſource, when the detail 
of nurſery hiſtory is finiſhed? Will the am- 
bition which has been once gratified, be more 
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patient of neglect, than it was before it had 
been animated by ſucceſs? The curioſity of 
the hearer at firſt, lent importance to the re- 
lation which then won regard; but that cu- 
rioſity ſatisfied, in vain are the ſtories repeated. 
Indifference has taken place of intereſt, and 
neglect, if not reproof, is beſtowed inſtead of 
approbation. The child feels the effect of her 
friend's ſatiety in her own diſappointment ; 
nor is ſhe long ignorant of its cauſe. Youth- 


ful ingenuity fails not to improve its diſco- 


very of a ſuperior's weakneſs, to its own ad- 
vantage: her ſtories weary by their ſameneſs; 
ſhe therefore tries to introduce variety : her 
ſtratagem is ſucceſsful; and from that ſucceſs 
ſhe learns the charms of embelliſhment, Thus 
ſhe gains poſſeſſion of a ſecret, which will 
enable her to ſupport her lately-acquired con- 
ſequence. Embelliſnment of narrative gives 
it variety, and variety engages notice. The 
imagination of young people is ever the firſt 
of their faculties that attains vigour, and there 
can be no want of colours to vary and embel- 


liſh facts, where there is a defire to employ 


them. Happy were it, if no more than em- 


- belliſhment were drawn from that fruitful 


ſource; but as it is as ready to ſupply images, 
as to lend colours to adorn facts, it is not im- 
probable, but the young effayiſt may paſs 
from embelliſhment to invention, and draw 
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from a lively fancy moſt of the circumſtances 
which ſhalt be neceſſary to conſtitute her fu- 
ture relations. That truth has but little ſhare 
in the detail will be eaſily diſcovered ; but if 
that diſcovery be followed by a half-whiſ⸗ 
pered eulogium on her vivacity, her ſpirit 
and her fancy, with the reproof of difſembled 
difpleafure directed to herſelf, its effects will 
be to encourage her progreſs in fiction, and 
confirm her contempt of a principle, by the 
violation of which ſhe finds her wit is diſ- 
played; and that diſtinction and real, though 
half concealed, approbation await the exhibi- 
tion of her talents; little more will then be 
neceſſary to render her fond of deceit. Whe- 
ther lies of malignity ſhall in future be pro- 
pagated, depends upon the taſte of the per- 
ſons for whom they are fabricated : ſhould 
theſe be pleaſed with ridicule, intereſted by 
tales of calumny, inquifitive to know what is 
ſaid of them, when abſent, by their equals, 
or done by their inferiors, dependants or do- 
meſtics, the poor victim is then completed in 
corruption; the feeds of malice and illnature 
are ſown with thoſe of falſehood, and What 
can be expected from their fruit? 


To this evil may be added another very 
ſerious miſchief; but of which. the confe- 
quences being leſs apparent than thoſe of the 
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other, are not ſo commonly obſerved. This 
is the injudicious exerciſe of diſpleaſure to- 
wards children and ſervants, by thoſe who 
govern. Many people of the beſt intentions 
ane ſtricteſt integrity, are very deficient in a 
due command over their own tempers ; and 
ſuffer theiranger to beexcited by cauſes, intheir 
effects perhaps trivial, and certainly free from 
moral turpitude. To avoid being the object 
of ſuch unreaſonable diſpleaſure, concealment 
of every thing likely to awaken it, is attempt- 
ed by thoſe who are rendered by connection 
or fituation ſubject to its caprices. To effect 
this, a neceſſity will often ariſe, not only of 
ſuppreſſing truth, but of advancing falſehood. 
Thus vice is practiſed to cover trifling acci- 
dents which are the effects of a venial inad- 
vertency, or giddy negligence; and thus the 
want of ſelf- government in the ſuperior, is 
the means of implanting in the mind of the 
inferior, habits of ſervility and duplicity, 
which may be with difficulty ſnaken off, when 
their cauſe is removed. Theſe are, my dear 
friend, two of the broad ways that lead to 
falſehood. From temptations of this kind 
your youth has been happily preſerved. But 
ſome there are, who ha ve been guided in truth 
and rectitude through early years, and who 
have, notwithſtanding theſe advantages, yield- 
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ed to duplicity, at an age when the fault was 
all their own. 


For the perverſion of natural propenſity, 
when confirmed by habit, and ſtrengthened 
by falſe views of intereſt, there is no way of 
accounting, but on a ſuppoſition, that to the 
firſt act of diſhonour, the temptation appeared 
under circumſtances of inſtant urgency, and 
accompanied by immediate opportunity of 
commiſſion. The exigency, the expedient, 
and the end deſired, preſſing at once on the 
mind, truth might be violated, nature op- 
poſed, and habit overcome, before . reaſon 
could ſummon for their defence her powers 
of reſiſtance. 


The beſt minds are ſometimes betrayed into 
faults wholly inconſiſtent with their princi- 
ples and their inclination; but ſuch deviations 
from duty are far from being neceſſarily fol- 
lowed by depravity. People who have failed, 
often riſe from their fall with ſtronger reſo- 
lutions in favour of virtue, with a warmer 
zeal in her ſervice. Shall the ſurpriſe of one 
unguarded moment, ſully the mind with the 
ſtain of premeditated falſehood? Surely not; 
a firſt offence, if viewed with regret, may be 
the means of future ſecurity, as it may leſſen 
confidence and awaken caution. 
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For continuance in' wrong there ,muſt be 
ſome other cauſe ; perhaps it may be found 
in pride. Reaſon never fails on reflection, to 
ſhew our faults in their genuine colours, and 
boldly to urge an honeſt atonement for the 
miſchief they may have done to others, and a 
ſteady exertion to raiſe ourſelves above their 
influence, placing honour in repentance, ſhame 
in repetition. But pride is the enemy of ſuch 
generous purpoſes ; ſhe conſiders fin an evil, 
only as it is followed by diſgrace. She there- 
fore points the ſting of ſhame with fear of 
detection; and while ſhe diſplays the terrors 
of deferved contempt, ſhe promiſes in the 
deeper intricacies of falſehood, an aſylum 
from their ſhafts. Reaſon, affrighted at the 
impending danger, accedes to the treacherous 
expedient, and to hide one faulty act, meanly 
weaves innumerable falſehoods into one broad 
veil of fancied ſecurity. But, happily for 
the cauſe of truth, the texture of falſehood is 
diſſoluble as vapour, its duration ſhort as 
midnight darkneſs: ſoon or late, the ill- con- 
nected parts ſhall fall aſunder, and expoſe the 
culprit to a more ſevere contempt than that 
before ſo baſely ſhuned. This I think may 
be admitted as a probable account of the 
cauſes of apoſtacy from truth, in minds which 
have been matured in habits of reverence for 
her purity. If fo, will it not be aſked, where 
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integrity. muſt apply for ſupport, when rea- 
ſon becomes negligent of her charge ; and 
when taken, as it were, by ſurpriſe, ſhe yields 
to the ſervice of vice the powers that were 
imparted to her for the ſecurity of virtue? 
Where is the friendly monitor that ſhall warn 
of his deviations, the deſerter from the cauſe. 
of truth? Whoſe the authority that ſhall re- 
ſtrain his wanderings? Or, when ſick of fin, 
where ſhall the balm be found to heal the 
wounds, and ſooth the throbbings of repen- 
tant guilt? In religion all are found. The 
guardian, friend, and monitor of virtue, are 
found in the tenets of Chriſtianity, which, 
while they add ſtrength to moral principles, 
hold out promiſes of pardon and peace to every 
erring child that turns to aſk forgiveneſs. 
To them apply therefore in every difficulty ; 
make them your criterion in every perplexity 
of choice. You will thence be affured, how- 
ever fictitious appellations or artful palliatives 
may bewilder judgement, and baffle reaſon, 
that truth only is good, and that falſehood 
muſt be evil: you will then reſolve of the 
firſt to be ever a zealous friend, and of the 
laſt a no leſs determined foe. 


By this determination, however, it is by 
no means implied that zeal in the cauſe of 
truth, ſhould prompt qu to be violent and 

Ps 
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outrageous againſt its violators, or to diſtin- 
guiſh yourſelf by extraordinary ſuſpicion and 
captiouſneſs in all doubtful caſes. Such a 
conduct would inevitably be productive of 
endleſs conteſts and vexations ; out of theſe 
would grow a habit of wrangling, and wrang- 
ling gives but 11] impreſſions of female minds, 
and ſuits but ill with female manners. Be- 
tides, as it is much oftener practiſed to diſ- 
play fancied ſuperiority, and obtain victory, 
than to confute error, or unmaſk deceit, it 
is juſtly regarded as a mark of pride, rather 
than an indication of ſagacity. Let a perfect 
ſincerity of words, and unvarying rectitude of 
conduct, be the external evidences of your at- 
tachment to truth. Thoſe will give a dignity 
to your character, that will render your ex- 
ample far more uſeful to the cauſe you are 
defirous of ſerving, than the violence of de- 
clamation, or the petulence of diſpute ; for 
to condemn without due mercy, and to cen- 
ſure without the ſtricteſt candour, is to be- 
tray want of feeling, and ignorance of duty. 


The indulgence of aſperity and arrogance, 
even in the defence of truth, diſcovers no leſs 
a weak than a proud mind, and evinces the 
fallacy of thoſe pretenſions to ſuperior excel- 
lence, which are infidiouſly implied by ſack 
a Lehaviour. Nor dogs the ſupercilious brow 
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eſcape notice, or the preſumptuous implica- 
tion paſs unobſerved; for as aſperity of ſtric- 
ture incurs the hatred of thoſe whom it 
affects, and as an oſtentatious diſplay of ſelf. 

approbation excites univerſal jealowſy, every 
one is watchful to detect the failings, and 
happy to triumph in the weakneſſes, of the 
declamatory friends of virtue: this is a kind 
of retaliation that does not leave the man who 
provokes it any right to complain. He whoſe 
hand is againſt every man, cannot wonder 
that every man's hand 1s againſt him. Nor 
has he more reaſon to be ſurpriſed that he 
ſhould not make converts to his opinion, a 
conduct ſo repulſive being more likely to 
create adverſaries than favourers even to the 
beſt of cauſes. There is ever an inclination 
in mankind to ſuppoſe unneceſſary profeſſions 
of extraordinary zeal, rather the counterfeits, 
than the real characters, of heartfelt attach- 
ment. Whether this ſuſpicion be juſtifiable 
by experience or not, it certainly requires no 
great ſagacity, or the opportunity of a very 
particular intimacy, to diſtinguiſh the inte- 
grity which lives on the lips from that which 
is rooted in the mind. St. James has furniſh= 
ed us witha very conciſe rule whereby to de- 
termine our judgement. © A double-mind- 
«ed man,” ſays he, © is unſtable in all his 
* ways. And our own obſervations prove 
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to us, that thoſe who are inſincere, are fluc- 
tuating in opinion, capricious in ſentiment, 
and inconſiſtent in action. Whereas, on the 
contrary, a man who has a real conviction of 
the importance of rectitude, who annexes to 
the commiſſion of every ſpecies of falſehood 
an idea of degradation, will manifeſt in every 
tranſaction of life an, uniform ſteadineſs and 
integrity. That his thoughts, words, and 
actions, ſhould be perfectly conſiſtent with 
the character he has choſen to ſupport, is as 
eſſential to his ſatisfaction, as is the fulfil- 
ment of a poſitive engagement. He will not 
only, therefore, be tenacious of his verbal en- 
gagements, but mindful alſo of thoſe tacit 
aſſurances of ſincerity, given or implied by 
the general tenor of his conduct. He muſt 
neceflarily, in the apoſtolic phraſe, ** be ſtable 
« in all his ways,” becauſe in himſelf he 
would eſteem fickleneſs, caprice, and incon- 


ſiſtency, a ſpecies of falſehood. 


Were it only over the weak and the wicked, 


that duplicity had powers to extend its influ- 


ence, I ſhould have no apprehenſions that 
your mind could ever be deprived of that 
ſpotleſs integrity which it has been tutored to 
hold in ſuch value. But this, alas! is not 
the caſe. You may have already ſeen (and 
further experience will ſubject to your obſer- 
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vation) great and ſhining characters, who lend 
countenance to falſehood, by ſtooping in ſome 
inſtance or other to aſſume its diſguiſes. The 
lapſe of a diſtinguiſhed character is more high- 
ly criminal, than even the habitual faults of 
thoſe whoſe talents and whoſe opportunities of 
improvement are confined to obſcurity, as 
well on account of his better information, 
as of the bad conſequences that may enſue 
to his admirers, from his faulty example. 
The youthful mind, glowing with the love of 
truth and virtue, is particularly obnoxious to 
injury, from the effects of ſuch deviations. 
Its principles are ſhaken, and its integrity is 
undermined by beholding a perſon, ſet up, 
perhaps in the warmth of enthuſiaſm, as 2 
model for imitation, acting the flatterer, the 
diſſembler, or the deceiver, on the theatre of 
life. Arm yourſelf, my young friend, againſt 
this dangerous ſpecies of ſeduction, by the 
aſſurance, that no perſon, however exalted 
by abilities, (I reſpe& your underſtanding 
too highly to mention rank or fortune) how- 
ever adorned by talents or accompliſhments, 
or even diſtinguiſhed by virtue, has power to 
diveſt falſehood of one particle of that baſe- 
neſs which is inherent in its nature, and in- 
ſeparable from its commiſſion. The great or 
the good, who deſcend from the dignity of 
truth, inevitably ſully the putity of their own 
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minds, and deaden the luſtre of their merit; 
but they cannot impart to the vice that de- 
grades them, any portion of the elevation they 
forfeit. Reaſon, religion, and feeling, will 
induce you to regret the deviations of thoſe 
whom you have loved or admired, but never 
to give approbation to vice, from regard ta 
thoſe it may have ſubdued. 


I would wiſh you to be prepared for ſeeing 
the character of truth ſo artfully performed 
by hypocriſy, that for a time the counterfeit 
may ſeem as amiable as the reality. Nay, 
falſehood has arts, by the help of which, it 
may aſſume a momentary ſuperiority to the 
unaffected ſimplicity of truth. But ſuffer not 
theſe, or any other diſcouraging circumſtan- 
ces, to weaken your attachment to it. Should 
the tranſient eclipſe of truth leſſen our reve- 
rence of its dignity, or our regard to its laws, 
any more than an eclipſe of the ſun ſhould 
leſſen our admiration of its ſplendour, or our 
gratitude for the benefits beſtowed by its 
light and heat? Should your approbation of 
impoſing pretenſions be engaged, or your con- 
tempt of falſehood be diminiſhed by the ſpe- 
ciouſneſs of ſucceſs, wait but the paſſing of 
its fleeting triumph, and then will you have 
abundant reaſon to rejoice, that you were not 
led by applauſe to imitation ; for then will 
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you ſee ſhame unpitied, and ſorrow denied 
ſympathy : contempt and diſguſt only are the 
ſad companions of unmaſked deceit. 


That nothing may be omitted which may 
tend to confirm you in the ſtricteſt habits of 
veracity, I will now proceed to the examina- 
tion of a cuſtom, which in its conſequences, 
at leaſt, may be fatal to many a virtue. The 
practice to which I allude, is that called 
| white-lying. Had I not good reaſon to de- 
pend on that flattering partiality with which 
you regard my opinions, I might fear that 
your attention would be with difficulty fixed 
to the conſideration of a fault, which moſt 
people eſteem too inſignificant to deſerve ſe- 
rious diſcuſſion, and too venial to be gravely 
reprobated. Your affection, I am aſſured, 
will induce you to beſtow an examination 
even on my prejudices ; and far I am from 
wiſhing, that you ſhould adopt any ſentiment 
of mine, which you do-not find upon exami- 
nation deſerving of your approbation. Many 
there are, I am aware, whoſe practice and 
opinions are in direct oppoſition to the ſenti- 
ments I ſhall deliver on the ſubject; but I 
am alſo convinced, that the popularity of evil 
cannot diveſt it of its turpitude, and that the 
more we are rendered inſenſible to danger, by 
familiarity with its cauſe, the more it becomes 
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eſſential to our ſafety, to be awakened ta 
vigilance. 


It is not againſt crimes of great enormity 
that I am moſt ſolicitous to warn you: of 
theſe few have opportunity, and fewer the 
audacity to be guilty. The hideous defor- 
mity of vice 1n its gigantic forms, raiſes a 
terror in uncorrupted minds, that ſecures 
them from its attacks, when made without 
diſguiſe: but its inſidious advances under the 
fanction of cuſtom are not perceived; the la- 
tent poiſons of countenanced ill are not ſuſ- 
pected. Againſt the firſt, therefore, no de- 
fence is prepared; for the laſt, no antidote 
is provided: yet are evils of the moſt fatal 
magnitude ſeen to grow out of practices, 
which are regarded by the world without a 
fear or a frown. This is a lenity cruel in its 
conſequences ; and that a ſecurity ruinous in 
its effects. The impreſſions received with the 
quickeſt ſenſibility by a lively temper, are 
thoſe, perhaps, of manners not far from li- 
centious in reality, but ſpecious in appear- 
ance, and ſometimes even agreeable. That 
youth ſhould be ſeduced from the paths of 
rectitude, is not to be wondered, when age 
and experience confound the diſtinctions of 
good and evil, and lull the wanderer into a 
belief, that what is found to be for a moment 
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pleaſant, will ever continue ſo, becauſe it ſeems 
innoxious, and therefore free from danger. 


Among theſe promiſcuous deluſions, that 
which inveſts falſehood with the appearance 
of politeneſs, wit, gaiety, or addreſs, is rarely 
expoſed to cenſure: for will not the miſchief 
when ſo diſguiſed, be welcomed with con- 
fidence, as an object of approbation and de- 
light? Will it be detected, when it dazzles 
in flaſhes of applauded wit? Will a young 
mind be excited to indignation at the ſpright- 
ly narrator, who being himſelf the hero of 
his tale, frankly tells the ingenious fraud, 
the cunning invention, or ſucceſsful ſtrata- 
gem, by which friends have been deceived, 
authority evaded, and licentiouſneſs indulged, 
and this too while approbation beams in the 
countenances of his older and better-inform- 
ed auditors; and praife, perhaps, of his gaiety 
or his talents, is whiſpered through the cir- 
cle? I need not inſtance other caſes of ſimi- 
lar deception, by which innocence is unwa- 
rily ſeduced to imitation. A piety rational 
and ſincere will enable you to diſcern the 
evil through all its gay diſguiſes; and as you 
will ever, I truſt, keep your mind on the 
watch, you muſt eſcape this ſpecies of con- 
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There is yet another danger to which your 
love of truth may be expoſed; and this. is 
laughter. An enemy that comes not, I grant, 
in a very terrific ſhape; yet its power over 
the beſt diſpoſitions is too well known to re- 
quire elucidation. But I truſt, that however 
the amiable propenſities of inexperienced in- 
nocence may be perverted by ridicule, the 
principles of a well-informed Chriſtian -are 
not at the mercy of malicious or idle buffoo- 
nery. The ſerious advocate of white lies is ne- 
vertheleſs a more dangerous foe to integrity than 
the ſarcaſtic libeller of truth. In the firſt of 
theſe, there is a ſeductive affectation of can- 
dour, that with fallacious names and lenient 
phraſes ſilences objection, and ſoftens averſion. 
Should your ſcruples, however, be too well 
awakened to be lulled by theſe gentle opiates, 


| an aſylum from your arguments is found in 


declaring, that ** the objects of your diſlike 
« are white lies, and muſt therefore be inno- 
te cent.” The decided air with which this 
aſſertion is made, will ſometimes filence; but 
you, I hope, it will never convince. Let 
this axiom beever preſent to your mind (and 
it ſhall be an amulet of efficacy to preſerve 
your integrity invulnerable to every attack) 
that truth in all we fay, is required by the 
invariable laws of reaſon and ſtrict propriety, 
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without any limitation of how much, or diſ. 
tinction of what kind, | 


Believe not, my young friend, that blinded 
by an enthuſiaſtic ſeverity, I ſee no diſtine- 
tion in the degrees of turpitude which belong 
ſeverally to the different ſpecies of falſehood, 
Though I cannot think that any kind of du. 
plicity ought upon any account to be prac- 
tiſed, yet I do not regard with an equal 
ſhare of indignation every inſtance that falls 
under my obſervation ; but never do I ſee it 
in any caſe practiſed, without lively ſenſations 
of regret. It is chiefly to the conſequences 
of what are called white lies, that my moſt 
ſerious apprehenſions are directed; as theſe 
conſequences are always poſſible to every in- 
ſtance of deceit, every ſuch inſtance awakens 
my fears. For when it is conſidered, that 
vice and virtue are uniformly progreſſive, that 
the human mind never attained to its brighteſt 
perfection by one effort, or ſunk at once to 
its loweſt ſtage of depravity, the reaſons muſt 
be obvious, that dictate a ſcrupulous atten- 
tion to the firſt and minuteſt deviations from 
rectitude : for how can we be aſſured, that 
when we have allowed ourſelves to ſwerve to- 
wards the confines of ill, we ſhall retain the 
power (admitting the inclination be preſerv- 
ed) to ſtop or to retreat, before its boundaries 
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ſhall be paſſed? May not the ſame motives, 
which induced us firſt to deviate, continue to 
impell us forwards? And may not others 
ariſe, whoſe force increaſing as our power of 
reſiſtance grows leſs, ſhall precipitate us into 
vices of which the bare imagination in a ſtate 
of innocence, would have raiſed diſguſt? If 
theſe queſtions require to be anſwered in the 
affirmative, may not the firſt tranſgreſſions of 
truth lead to depravity, with as much cer- 
tainty as the firſt infringement of any other law, 
mora! or divine? To reſolve this laſt inter- 
rogatory, let us ſuppoſe a poſſible caſe of re- 
trogradation from the paths of rectitude, 
apparently flight, and through the impulſe 
of a paſſion by no means faulty in itſelf, but 
under proper modifications, both uſeful and 
amiable, 


The deſire, for inſtance, of being pleaſing 
to our aſſociates, is not ſurely deſerving 
of cenſure; and though it ſometimes oc- 
caſions attempts for the effecting of its pur- 
poſe, which may excite ridicule as an indi- 
cation of 'weakneſs, yet none can condemn 
them as criminal. Is it, however, the leſs 
true, that too eager a purſuit of applauſe has 
ſeduced many an honeſt mind into the prac- 
tice of falſchood? We will confine our py 
poſitions to a ſingle inſtance, 
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When this avidity of applauſe is united 
with a ſplendid imagination, it produces a 
reſtleſs deſire and endeavour to ſhine, even on 
the moſt trifling occaſions. Flaſhes of wir, 
and ludicrous deſcriptions of things, are the 
means uſually employed to excite merriment 
and applauſe, and thereby to keep alive that 
incenſe of flattery and admiration, which are 
commonly the main objects of thoſe who de- 
light moſt in the exerciſe and diſplay of this 
kind of brilliancy. True it may be, that ex- 
ertions of this ſort are generally founded on 
fact; but their ſuperſtructure is often raiſed 
by fancy at the expence of truth. In con- 
ſtant efforts to amuſe, the pale of rectitude is 
too frequently paſſed ; the regions of fiction 
are entered, wherein are floating a diverſity of 
images, from the witty miſrepreſentations of 
heedleſs vanity, to the poiſonous inventions 
of malicious ſlander. From taking. hold of 
theſe laſt, many an ingenious fabricator of 
white lies has been reftrained by humanity 
and good nature; but the benevolent feelings 
are not in every mind equally active, or 
equally powerful ; and at all events, it is not 
good policy to invite temptation. In this 
caſe it is highly cenſurable to do ſo; for it is 
difficult to believe, that when native propen- 
fity has been perverted, and the precepts of- 
religion diſregarded, humanity and good na- 
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ture would have firmneſs enough to withſtand 
the perſuaſions of intereſt, to oppoſe the ſug- 
geſtions of reſentment, to reſiſt the impulſes 
of jealouſy, or to check the workings of envy, 
if any of them ſhould ſolicit, or urge the 
commiſſion of darker falſehoods. It is natu- 
ral that ſucceſs ſhould endear the means by 
which it was obtained: when falſehood, there- 
fore, has procured gratifications to that vanity, 
which made it the vehicle of wit, it cannot 
any longer be regarded with terror ; and pro- 
vided it does not ſtab to death an unſpotted 
reputation, or ſully the credit of approved 
integrity, it does not ſeem very deſerving of 
abhorrence. But let us not here forget, that 
to have lulled into apathy the horror of vice, 
is to have ſeduced from virtue the moſt vigi- 
Iant of her guards, and to have diſarmed one 
of her moſt ſtrenuous defenders. 


Suppoſe at this period of decline from recti- 
rude, that circumſtances ſhould occur to impede 
advancement in life, that views of emolument 
ſhould be croſſed by diſappointment, and 
the hopes of ambition fruſtrated by ſome one 
who happens to be engaged in purſuits of ag- 
grandiſement, ſimilar to thoſe which may, 
conſtitute the employment of him, whom we 
have ſuppoſed to be accompliſhed in what are 
conſidered as the innocent arts of fiction. In 
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the courſe of competition, ſhould opportuni- 
ties intervene of throwing diſgrace on the 
competitor. by artful miſrepreſentation, or a 
well- directed ſarcaſm, might not our hero, 
verſed in the ludicrous, by ridiculing ſome 
trifling imperfection, or by bringing forward 
a weakneſs in caricature, draw upon his rival 
fuch a portion of contempt, as would fruſ- 
trate his endeavours, render all exertions fruit= 
leſs, and defeat the accompliſhment of the 
beſt-grounded hopes, and thus remove the 
impediments to his own ſucceſs? Every ge- 
nerous ſentiment, you may ſay, would forbid 
his availing himſelf of fuch arts, however 
deſirable the objects they. might promiſe to 
ſecure. This is certainly true; but, I fear, 
generoſity of ſentiment would not be found 
ſufficiently inflexible to ſtand unmoved, when 
fingly the champion of truth. Self-love, 
when ſtimulated by intereſt or ambition, has 
a ſophiſtry which has charmed away the con- 
tending powers of better principles than that 
of generoſity, if ſupported by no other mo- 
tive. Self- love in the preſent caſe, might bor- 
row a fair colour for its arguments from the 
previous uſe of more venial falſehocds. If I 
have made even my friends appearridiculous,” 
might the caſuiſt ſay, © merely to inſpire 
*« gaiety, and where no views of intereſt could 
prompt me, with how much better reaſon 
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« may I exerciſe my talent for ridicule, and 
te ſet ſtrict truth ſomewhat aſide, to draw con- 
« tempt on a rival, when it muſt ſo mate- 
te rjally. conduce to my own advantage?“ 
« But thoſe inſtances of deception,” ſays ge- 
neroſity, were free from baſeneſs, becauſe 
* they did not forward your intereſt, nor had 
ce you any ſiniſter deſign in uſing them.” The 
« deceptions or ſarcaſm in queſtion,” replies 
the ſpecious ſeducer, ſelf-love, © cannot great- 
te ly differ from many of the gay deluſions, by 
ec which I have ſo frequently engaged ap- 
* plauſe, and conferred delight. Why then 
« ſhould I heſitate now, when the repe- 
ce tition of what I have habitually practi- 
« ſed without advantage and almoſt without 
* motive, promiſes to raiſe my fortune, by 
« diſarming the oppoſer of its advancement?” 
| Now is it not clear that in the caſe here ad- 
duced, the purity of the mind is already ſul- 
lied, and the energy of its integrity weakened ? 
It cannot be imagined, therefore, that much 
more will be urged in defence of truth, or 
that further arguments, unſupported by reli- 
gion, ſhould, if advanced, be ſucceſsful to 
prevent an act, the commiſſion of which is 
enforced by ſo many powerful motives as will 
ariſe on the ſide of ſelf-intereſt. The debate, 
we may ſuppoſe, would ſoon be concluded in 
favour of adopting the cruel expedient. The 
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white lie then aſſumes a deeper dye: the in- 
jurious ſarcaſm is thrown out, the ridicule 
is diſſeminated, and the malicious ſuggeſtion 
propagated. Thus it is that criminal temp- 
tation triumphs : other temptations ſucceed 
productive of ſtill more atrocious outrages 
againſt truth and juſtice. To them the op- 
poſition, ſhould any be made, will be ſtill 
weaker, and the conteſt between generoſity 
and intereſt ſtill more eaſily ſettled. 


You will now paint to your own mind the 
ſubſequent character of a perſon thus far re- 
ceded from rectitude: . ſhould the picturę in 
any degree reſemble that now before my ima- 
gination, you will readily agree with me, that 
a practice, of which the poſſible conſequences 
may be ſo fatal, ſhould be avoided upon prin- 
ciples of policy, as well as of virtue. 


Having thus far conſidered the ills which 
are individually to be apprehended from in- 
dulgence in the uſe of white lies, it remains 
to examine the moſt obvious inconveniences 
which may accrue to ſociety from their gene- 
ral toleration. 


| I do not know any argument in favour of 
a partial uſe of falſehood, that would not be 
equally applicable to the making it a univer- 
8 1 
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fal practice. The effects of ſuch a toleration 
on the comforts of ſociety, would be ow: in 
un INE | | 


Think not this aſſertion 1 a 
hort examination of the effects naturally to 
to be expected will, I think, evinee its juſt- 
neſs. No perſon, who poſſeſſes a common 
ſhare of ſenſibility, can be ignorant how large 
à portion of terreſtrial enjoy ments proceeds 
from cauſes, whoſe very exiſtence depends on 
the mutual confidence of individuals in each 
; others good faith and veracity: the indifpen- 
fable conveniences of life reſt upon the ſame 
foundation. Had each one the liberty of af. 
fuming a diſcretionary power of practiſing 
deceit without reproach; in what a ftate of 
fuſpicion, uncertainty, fraud, and impoſture, 
would all deſcriptions of men be involved? 
In the common and neceſſary intercourſes of 
commerce, it would be found deſtructi ve of 
the ſpirit by which it ſubſiſts; and in all en- 
gagements of ſentiment it would mingle con- 
tinual doubts, which are the worſt poiſons ro 
which the affections can be expoſed. The 
| beſt and deareſt ties of humanity would be 
weakened, as the ſocial affections of a bene- 
volent mind would then prove ſnares for the 
ruin of its peace. Where would the innocent- 
confiding heart find tranquillity? Or that of 
warm affection truſt to profeſt friendſhip ? 


Suſpicion is wretchedneſs to the liberal and 
ſincere; friendſhip cannot ſubſiſt with one 
ſentiment of diſtruſt, How; in ſuch a ſtate of 
uncertainty, would compaſſion dare to flow 
in the copious ſtreams of unreſtrained bene- 
volence? And if the current of that liberal 
ſource of comfort were ſtopped, where would 
the weak find ſupport? The ſufferer ſolace 
of his pain? The indigent aſſiſtance? Or the 
friendieſs patronage? Would not the tale of 
ſorrow be heard with the indifference of un- 
belief? Might not the afflicted be ſcorned as 
impoſtors? And the jealous ſenſibility of 
bluſhing poverty, of unbefriended merit, be 
ſtung with the contempt which hypocriſy 
alone deſerves? It would be impoſſible for 
any one to reſt aſſured that they did not con- 
verſe with deceivers, contract friendſhip with 
the vicious, and engage with villainy in all 
the tranſactions of life. To live in ſuch miſ- 
truſt would be wretched indeed; a ſtate more 
comfortleſs it is not poſſible to imagine. Yet, 
that a fociety, whoſe members were liberated 
from the reſtraints of conſcience and religion 
in the uſe of falſehood, muſt be reduced to 
ſuch miſery, can hardly be doubted. Who 
then may vindicate by argument, or counte- 
nance- by example, the partial indulgence of 
a habit, whoſe general influence muſt deſtroy 
ch human nature can only 
2 | 


every advantage whi 
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enjoy in its ſocial capacity? But we are told, 
that ſome kinds of diſſimulation are neceſſary. 
This is given as an axiom that requires not 
argument either for explanation or proof. 
Conſidering it as a ſelf. evident principle, its 
friends advance it with confidence, and ex- 
pect a general acquieſcence in the aſſertion. 1 
ſhall: not engroſs your time by endeavouring 
to conttoverta'potition' fo contrary: to reaſon, 
to religion, and to common ſenſe: we are not, 
thank God, in ſo depraved a ſtate of ſociety, 
as to render vice neceſſary. Nor is it poſſible 
ſuch a neceſſity ſhould ſubſiſt amongſt us; for 
it is neither impoſed by wiſdom, nor required 
by politeneſs. There muſt be ſomewhat un- 
friendly to virtue in the heart, when the head 
becomes an advocate for diſſimulation. If 
the mind be regulated by the ſpirit of Chriſ— 
tian meekneſs, charity, and benevolence; true 
politeneſs and ſincerity are not only compati- 
ble, but utterly inſeparable. It is true, that 
the vices and follies of individuals muſt raiſe 
ſuch ſentiments in the minds of their behol- 
ders, as could not always be declared without 
creating ſometimes animoſities, that would 
diſturb, and even prove ſubverſi ve of the en- 
joyments of particular ſocieties. But a Chriſ- 
tian of the pureſt ſincerity may feel all the 
diſapprobation which bad conduct / ought to 
excite, without intruding upon others his opt 
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nions. No precept of his religion commands 
a declaration of his ſentiments, except in 
caſes, where there appears à probability of 
ſerving the cauſe of truth or virtue. Silence, 
then, where the faults of others raiſe indigna- 
tion, but where expreſs notice of them would 
only breed contention, is authoriſed by diſ- 
cretion, and is therefore conſiſtent with reli 
gion; and, as an act of politeneſs, equal at 
leaſt, to the moſt refined. diſſimulation. While 
ſuch a conduct is adopted by the lovers of 
truth, the moſt zealous of them cannot give 
interruption to the moſt cenſurable irregula- 
rities of individuals; much lefs can they diſ- 
turb the peace of ſociety ;- of which, how- 
ever, if the baſis be not virtue, the continu- 
ance. muſt be tranſient, and little to be de- 
pended on. This clearly refutes the pre- 
tended neceſſity of occaſional diſſimulation, if 
we would always be polite. If the eſſentials 
of politeneſs be (as I am inclined to confider 
them) copies of the graces of the Chriſtian 
character, then is politeneſs entirely indepen-' 
dent of every ſpecies of falſehood. True po- 
liteneſs appears to be an aſſemblage of all thar. 
is lovely in human nature, refined by culture 
to a high degree of perfection: its conſtituent 
parts ſeem to be gentleneſs, humility, ſelf-- 
denial, temperance-in all things, moderation” 
and equanimity of temper, attention to the 
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conveniences or inclination of others, in ho- 
nour preferring one another, according to the 
words of the Apoſtle. Are not theſe the moſt 
obvious beauties of the Chriſtian character, 
and are they not literally thoſe qualities that 
render politeneſs amiable? While theſe qua- 
lities dwell in your heart, your manners and 
conduct will of conſequence be eaſy, engag- 
ing, confiſtent, and reſpectable. The natu- 
ral impulſes of your mind will then be the 
rules of politeneſs ; and diſſimulation would 
only ſerve to place you in a light, where you 
muſt both ſeem and be leſs amiable than you 
are, by as much as the counterfeit is inferior 
to the reality. 


It would be vain to attempt deſcribing 
every poſſible form, in which temptation to 
falſehood may aſſail you. Every ſpecies of 
affectation, every ſpecies of adulation and pre- 
meditated flattery, is a violation of truth, 
becauſe they are all deſigned to impoſe falla- 
cies on the minds of others. To all ſuch lit- 
tle arts, your ming will, I tryſt, be over 
ſuperior. 


2 ſhall n now quit this ſubject, entreating 
you to remember, that the deſign of all which 
has been ſaid upon it, was to prove that the 
| iniquity, the contagious nature, and the in- 
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herent baſeneſs of falſehood, are greater than 
belong to moſt of thoſe other vices, under 
whoſe influence the generality of people in 
the higher ranks of life are liable to fall. On 
this opinion, I found my earneſt hope, that 
your thoughts, words, and actions, may ever 
be regulated by a ſteady conviction, that truth 
is indiſpenſably requiſite to the formation of 
the Chriſtian character, to the dignity of ele- 
vated ſentiments, and ſuperior intelligence, 
to the ſecurity of ſocial intercourſe, and to 
the enjoyment of ſocial pleaſure. Confider 
every deviation from veracity as degrading 
to your own mind, injurious to ſociety, and 
therefore equally repugnant to reaſon and to 
religion, From ſuch conviction, and ſuch 
conſideration, a conduct will enſue, that muſt 
enſure to you the favour of Heaven, the re- 
ſpe&t of the world, and the approbation of 
your own heart, 
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On Content, as 4 Habit of the Mind eſſential to 

the Enjoyment of, Happineſs, and the Exerciſe 
of Virtue. 


CoNnTENT is a virtue of che higheſt order 
and utility. - Experience teaches that content 
much oftener flouriſhes amidſt the hardſhips 
and preſſures of, indigence, than in the luxu- 
rious eaſe. of proſperity. Hence it may be 
conſidered as a quality very little influenced 
by the external contingencies of life, and 
happily placed by providence within the reach 
of all who are ſincerely deſirous of acquir- 


ing it. 


1 — is a diſpoſition of the mind indiſ- 
penſably neceſſary to the enjoy ment of every 
bleſſing we poſſeſs; without it, we may be 
poor in the midſt of plenty, and unfortunate 
amidſt all the means of happineſs. It is an 
internal irradiation of reaſon that diſperſes 
the unruly paſſions, and, like the beams of an 
unclouded ſun, tinges with a chearful light 
every object that is contemplated. | | 


That they, who poſſeſs. the largeſt ſhare. of 
what: are called the bleſſings of life, ſhould 
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be thoſe who are leaſt contented with their lot, 
ſeems at the firſt view to imply ſomething very 
defecti ve in the formationof human nature. But 
if it be admitted, that content riſes almoſt 
ſpontaneouſly in minds, which are ſo uncul- 
tivated as to be little removed from a natural 
ſtate, then diſcontent will appear to be im- 
putable to the indulgences of luxury, or to 
the pride they excite, rather than to any im- 
perfections in the original conſtitution of our 
faculties. Weare born with powers adequate 
to the attainment of thoſe qualifications that 
are required of us. Diſcontent is therefore a 
defect and a blemiſh in the human character, 
for which no exculpation can with any co- 
Jour of reaſon be drawn from natural imper- 


fection. 


Diſcontent is a tranſgreſſion no leſs crimi- 
nal than ſhameful in civilized nature, tutored 
by reafon and religion, and improved by the 
refinements of education. Yet, how common 
it is, notwithſtanding theſe advantages, to 
hear men repining at their condition, in the 
midſt of every comfort and conveniency that 
heart can wifh, and induftry procure! While 
the ſavage, 'who is compelled amidſt the in- 
clement viciſſitudes of rigorous climates, to 
hunt his food through unpeopled wilds and 
trackleſs ſnows, or to ſeek it in the boiſterous 
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waves of a dreary ocean, ere the pains of 
hunger can be relieved, endures all with pa- 
tience, and complains not of his lot. But 
to bring the contraſt nearer home, are there 
not thouſands ever before our eyes, who toil 
from the cradle to the grave, in obtaining 
the ſcanty means of exiſtence, and to whom 
content adminiſters the only comfort ; while 
the thankleſs minions of fortune look with 
indifference, and ſpurn, as it were, at every 
good that courts their acceptance? 


It may be urged that diſcontent is frequent. 
ly found in the lower claſſes: but let us not 
too readily countenance the ſevere cenſures 
pronounced on the poor. Let usimpartially 
conſider whether they do not proceed from 
falſe ideas of ſuperiority, excited and ſhar- 
pened by a ſelfiſh hope of excuſing the inſo- 
lence or neglect ariſing from inſenfibility or 
avarice. If this be ſo, ſuffer not your judge- 
ment to be perverted; or your compaſſion 
ſuppreſſed by the unjuſt ſeverity of ſuch cen- 
ſors, It muſt be acknowledged that the la- 
bouring peaſant or poor artizan, on behold. 
ing the eaſe of luxury, may turn an eye of 
melancholy diflatisfation on the contraſted 
hardſhips of his own condition, and murmur 
at his fate. But, in fuch inſtances, the diſ- 
quietude manifeſtly arifes from the ſting of a 
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tranſient and hopeleſs ambition a ſnort· lived 
pride that wounds only while the object that 
called it into exiſtence, preſſes on the atten£ 
tion. The cauſe. of diſcontent is therefore 
pride, and not the ſufferings of him that com- 
plains: it is pride that chaces content from 
the boſom of induſtrious poverty, and it is 
pride that withers it in the beings whoſe 
ſeeming bappinels is 8 en 1 


or diſſatisfaction harm —— For — 
holding more ſacrificed to the vanity of one 
individual, than would be neceſſary to relieve 
hundreds from diſtreſs, is ſurely venial. And 
ſhould. a houſeleſs ſufferer, conſcious of his 
natural rights, indignantly-aſk, on ſeeing the 
waſte of. luxury, why that ſubordination of 
the many, wiſely conſtituted for the good of 
the whole, is rendered grievous to all by the 
ſelfiſhneſs of a few, could an inquiry ſo rea- 
ſonable deſerve, cenſure? Or ſhould ſuch a 
one murmur. at the injuſtice or negligence of 


fame who hold the rod of power or the horn 


of plenty, could his complaint be juſtly re- 
garded with anger? If his diſcontent be 
deemed , preſumptuous, what term of odium 
can be applied to theirs who are wretched and 
ungrateful from exceſs of happineſs? I will 


not pretend to determine what is deſerved by 


ſuch as convert the means of good into poi- 
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ſons of their peace and virtue; but I am cer- 
air! that ſeverity is not juſtifiable againſt"in- 
duftryjor' indigence, which is angered for a 
moment by the ſting of diſſatisfaction. 1 
grant that the "ſorrows of diſcontent may 
ſometimes proceed from cauſes which can 
neither excite compaſſion nor awaken ſympa- 
thy; yet, is it not juſt that they ſhould obtain 
a toleration even when they are cauſeleſs, ſince 
it is ſo commonly denied to them, hen pro- 
duced by the bitterneſs 1 and Wr 
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5 Were it not for the certain convickion _ 

no circumſtances are a ſecurity for the exiſ- 
tence of content, I ſhould bluſhi to recom- 
mend to your ſolicitude the cultivation of a 
quality, that in a perſon bleſt as you are, has 
no better claim to virtue, than abſtinence 
from food after a rich repaſt, can have to the 
Ig: of ſelf-denial. : 

— are the benefits produced by 
contentedneſs and equanimity. From a con- 
tented mind flow an eaſe and chearfulneſs of 
manners that are amiable and engaging even 
without other aids, and conſtitute the beſt 
ornaments of ſocial intercourſGme. 

But before I farther expatiate on the value 
and bleſſings of content, I ought to explain 


. 
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What I mean by the word, as I believe, in the 


rare among thoſe who are termed the proſpe- 
rous and the happy, than is generilly even by 
themſelves imagined; but to give you a pre- 
eiſe definition of it I find very difficult. The 
uſes to which it is appticable are ſo various, 
the benefits which accrue from it ate ſo many, 
and ſa diverſified, that I cannot find any 
word Tafficiently expreſſive to comprehend 
them all. When I bave faid that content is 
a habit, by which the mind is induced to look 
with a complacent acquieſcence on evety oc- 
currence of life, and ſedulouſly to extract 
from the- unpleaſant and inconvenient, that 
good which may aſſuredly be found in every 
cixcumſtance of them, my idea of it will be 
but very imperfectly expreſſed : and when 1 
have added, that it gives ſweetneſs and chear- 
fulneſs to the temper, compoſure to the paſ- 
fions, and tranquillity to the mind, I ſhall 
not have deſcribed. one half of the advantages 
which J am certain may be, and are frequently 
enjoyed from this undignified quality, this 
| Qighted bleſſing; which, like the common 


elements of air and water, is given to every 
individual who chuſes to accept it, and like 
theſe elements, is — neceſſary to the mo- | 
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To compenſate for this vague deſcription 
of a quality, with which I would have you 
moſt intimately acquainted, I will beg leave 
to adduce ſuch. arguments, as ſeem beſt cal- 
culated to prove its religious and moral im- 
portance; and afterwards endeavour to give 
you ſuch ſpecimens of its effects on manners, 
as have fallen under my own obſervation. 


If diſcontent does not ariſe rn igno- 
rance of our obligations, as rational beings 
and as Chriſtians, certainly the indulgence of 
it indicates, if not a contempt, a very faulty 
neglect of duty; a neglect that muſt proceed 
from inattention, or from too great a ſolici- 
tude about the trifling ſubjects that relate to 
mere ſelf-gratification. The firſt of theſe 
cauſes, every day's reflections may be expect- 
ed to leſſen; and the ſecond cannot long fub- 
fiſt, when we are perſuaded that ſuch a ſoli- 
citude deſtroys the happineſs it is buſy to 
improve. Diſcantent, like every other evil 
propenſity, may gain acceſs to the pureſt and 
beſt-=conſtiruted mind. But it is the indul- 
gence, not the bare feeling of wrong propen- 
ſities, that involves: us in the guilt of ac- 
quieſcing to them. To be tempted 1s not 
to be overcome. TI conclude that diſcon- 
tent cannot be the ſettled habit of a mind diſ- 
poſed to piety, and enlarged by rational and 
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Kbetal- principles of religion: for ãt ns 
hardly poſſible; that a perſon who is convin- 
dec of his dependance on the Being who cre- 
ated him, and informed by the goſpel, what 

are the terms on which divine favour is ob- 
tained, ſhould not be aware, that à diflatisfied 
and complaining diſpoſition: is inconſiſtent 
with his duty, and adverſe to his intereſt. 
Obediggce and love are the eaſy conditions on 
which we are promiſed the protection, the 
bounty, and the love of a Being, whoſe de- 
ſign in creating us, was undoubtedly our hap- 
* pineſs. But how can we manifeſt our obe- 

3 diene otherwiſe, than by a ready and chear- 
ul ſubmiſſion to his will? Submit we muſt 
of neceſſity; the merit conſiſts in the manner 
6 — HL nein Alen F 
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| b dhe willens of God we are ſo confli- N 
tuted that the conduct which is moſt accep= 
table to him, is alſo that which is neceſſary 
to maintain peace in our on minds, and en- 
gage the reſpect and the affection of our fel- 
lowereatures. Under theſe conſiderations, 
what can be more natural and more pleaſant, 
than that love which is enjoined us? And 
what is ſo indubitable a proof that we feel it; 
as a lively gratitude for the tavours we receive, 
and a reverence for all-his diſpenſations, who 
is the giver of all good? Theſe are ſenti- 


1 
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ments which excite us to combat, and enable 
us to conquer every propenſity to diſcontent. 
In order to keep alive theſe ſalutary ſenti- 
ments, let us cautiouſly ſhun thoſe deſponding 
ideas that excite us to repine at our ſituation, 
remembering that every circumſtance and in- 
cident that Befalls us is foreſeen, and appoint- 
ed or permitted by omnipotent wiſdom; 


Reſignation to the will of that power whoſe 
diſpenſat ions are inſcrutable, is a virtue of the 
firſt neceſſity. A chearful acquieſcence in our 
deſtiny is dictated by prudence as well as 
duty. It enables to go ſucceſsfully through . 
all difficulties, and is the ſureſt alleviation of 
calamity. St. Paul gives a ſtriking example 
in himſelf of this quality, even amidſt accu- 
mulated diſtreſs: though happily you have 
not to practice the hard leſſon of being con- 
tented under misfortune, as none has hitherto 
reached you, and in all probability hone is 
near you, yet, it is highly ſatisfactory to 
know with what firmneſs and reſignation we 
can behave when put to the trial of our exer- 
tions: what St. Paul profeſſed he had learned, 
we may alſo learn if we chuſe it. This great 
Apoſtle, after his converſion to Chriſtianity, 
ſuffered, it is well known, every ſpecies of per- 
ſecution, which the jealous and vindictive 
ſpirit of the nation from which he ſprung, or 
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the ſuſpicious apprehenſions of other people 
_ could induce them to inflict upon him. Be- 
-fides what he ſuffered from the malignity of 
men, he vas ſubjected to thoſe calamities 
which, being produced by the agency of the 
elements, are regarded as the more immediate 
work of Providence. But however great his 
ſufferings, however imminent the dangers to 
which he was expoſed, he met them all with 
firmneſs; and bore them with a pious and 
-manly reſignation, declaring that he had 
learned, in whatever ſtate he was, therewith 
to be content. In his letter to Timothy, he 
conſiders this quality (of which he was ſo 
eminent an example) as of the higheſt impor- 
tance among the obligations impoſed on man- 
kind. Godlineſs with contentment, ſays he, 
is great gain: and in another place he re- 
quires it in any circumſtances ſhort of indi- 
gence ; having food and raiment, let us be; 
therewith content. Conformably to theſe 
precedents, let us build our content on the 
ſame rocky foundation of ſubmiſſion to the 
. determinations of Providence, that it may 
flouriſh through every viciſſitude of life, not 
to be withered by the bright ſun of proſpe- 
rity, or nn up * the ſtorms of WE 


o 


The defign of when has been ſaid, is not 
only to prove that content is a habit equally 
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favourable to virtue and happineſs, but alſo, | 

that, it is eſſentially neceſſary to the perfection 
of the firſt, and conſtitutes the very eſſence 
of the laſt. If I have been fortunate enough 
to eſtabliſh theſe truths in your mind, I need 
not add farther arguments on the importance 
of ſuch a habir, nor ſay that ſelf-intereſt, as 
well as principle, will urge its cultivation 
where it does not flouriſh a native of the 


foil. — 


What remains to be conſidered, are the 
moſt certain methods of acquiring a quality, 
of which the utility is ſo much inſiſted on; 
and ſome marks by which we may know 
when the neceſſity of its acquiſition is preſ- 


ſingly urgent, 

Perhaps it is a matter of great difficulty 
for any perſon to diſcover whether their own, 
diſquiets ariſe. from diſcontent, or from real 
evil. We cannot look into ourſelves with 
that lynx-like penetration, which enables us 
ſo nicely to deſcry the faults and follies of 
others. Frequently we think ourſelves un« 
happy, while all around us know that we are 
only diſcontented. But how ſeldom are any 
found, who can allow they deſerve the im- 
putation? Not that it is attended with an 
odium half ſo ſerious as belongs to many 
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faults, which are acknowledged without a 
bluſh; but we are conſcious that the ſorrows of 
groundleſs diſcontent are regarded with a kind 
of ſlight and contempt, and that the mention 
of them excites a degree of ridicule, which 
hurts our pride much more than it is offended 
by grave cenſure, or the marks of real diſguſt. 
Hence we are impelled to rack our invention 
in order to produce ſome reaſons for our diſ- 
quiet, which may protect us from the deriſion 
of others, and reconcile us to our own com- 
plaints. But however we may deceive our- 
ſelves,” the eyes of our cenſors are not eaſily 
blinded. Artifice muſt always be eventually 
ſucceſsleſs, and it is far eaſier to correct than 
to conceal a fault. However, let us admit 
that thoſe who pretend to be free from the 
influenceofadiſcontented ſpirit, ſuppoſethem- 
ſelves poſſeſſed of a contented one. As a timid 
man in perfect ſafety and quite at eaſe, will 
boaſt of contempt of danger, and ſuperiority 
to pain, while pain and danger are diſtant, 
thus in the midſt of blandiſhment and de- 
light, the frerful and querulous may think 
themſelves above diſcontent. But if this is 
the only earneſt they. have of their ſecurity, 
they will find when the moment of diſquie- 
" tude approaches, that their content is like the 
boaſter's courage, which dies at the ſhadow 
of what he profeſſes to deſpiſe. 
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In order, therefore, to be ſatisfied whether 
we poſſeſs this quality or not, we ſhould fix 
on a preciſe criterion of content. But where 
is this criterion to be found? Suppoſe we 
were to ſay, that to be tranquil and ſerene, 
when we can aſſign no juſt cauſe for being 
otherwiſe, is to be contented ; would this be- 
deemed a ſure method of aſcertaining the ſtate 
of our mind reſpecting the habit in queſtion? 
Were I to delineate the character of content 
in perſons who, like you, are ſtrangers to ſor- 
row, and have hardly felt the touch of pain, 
I ſhould define it a general inclination to be 
pleaſed and to pleaſe, with a chearful ſere- 
nity of manners, undiſturbed by the trifling 
accidents, adverſe to our wiſhes, that muſt 
occur to every individual in every ſtation of 
life. If on applying theſe, or any other cri- 
terions to our minds, we find they do not 
correſpond with the deſcription, let the dif. 
covery ſtimulate us to make up the deficien- 
ces. Content is a quality. which may, like any 
other endowments of the mind, be attained by 
endeavour and perſeverance, but chiefly by 
indulging no unreaſonable propenſities. 


That there is ſomewhat in diſcontent dero- 
gatory to dignity, or leſſening of importance 
even to our own ideas, is proved by the ex- 
treme repugnance every perſon feels to allow 
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that it is the prevailing habit of his mind, I 
do not recollect any one, however diſcontent. 
ed, who could bear with tolerable patience 
the imputation of this fault; but I have fre. 
quently obſerved the arts that are practiſed to 
hide it from the world, and even from our- 
ſelves, as the ſource of our diſquiet, or the 
ſpring of our complaints. Various expedi- 
ents are adopted for this purpoſe. Few peo- 
ple, I believe, have not at one time or other, 
mourned under the preſſure of a diſcontent, 
which they have ſought to dignify with the 
character of ſorrow : the forms under which 
it has ſolicited notice, and challenged com- 
paſſion, are not more eaſily reduced to defi- 
nition, than the features of the minds which 
ſuggeſted them; the vanities of diſguiſe being 
equal to the diverſities of feelings and opi- 
nions that produce them. One very common 
artifice is frequently employed at once to gra- 
tify and hide this abſurd propenſity. As com- 
plaint is the higheſt gratification of diſcon- 
tent, in order to indulge it, an affected ſupe- 
riority to the evils of life is aſſumed. After 
deſcribing the ſubjects of our vexation in 
terms applicable to the greateſt misfortune:, 
an elevation of mind is pretended, that ſets us 
far above them. My temper (to ſpeak the 
is languageof acomplainer) is unruffled by theſe 
* things, though my ſenſibility is ſtrongly af. 
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i fected. I know they muſt be borne, and if 
« I had leſs feeling, I ſhould be totally un- 
« moved by them. How would ſuch a one 
*«« (pointing out ſome friend) be able to en- 
« dure what I have to contend with? She 
might murmur with ſome colout of reaſon 
% were ſhe in my place. But I have expe- 
e rienced greater ſufferings, and am therefore 
*« taught to ſee ſuch evils as far more inſig- 
e nificant than they would appear to others.“ 
In anſwer to ſuch a complainer, might wE 
not aſk, if the ſubject of complaint is regard- 
ed with ſuch philoſophical indifference, why 
is it mentioned at all? Theſe are pretences 
that carry with them their own confutation, 
and which the leaſt penetrating eye can diſ- 
cern, when they are the arts of others; but 
we are each perſuaded that our ſeveral friends 
cannot detect the ſtratagem, when the farce 
is ated by ourſelves. But what are the fruits 
of all this mummery? May it not be an- 
ſwered, uneaſineſs within and ridicule from 
without. = 


How different the effects of a contented 
diſpoſition ! beſides that tranquil ſerenity it 
maintains in the boſom it inhabits, it never 
fails to excite complacency in thoſe of its be- 
holders. There does not exiſt in nature an 
object, the contemplation of which conveys ſo 
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agreeable a ſenſation to my heart, as that of 
a countenance where the ſmiling chearfulneſs 
of unaffected content beams an indication of 
peace and innocencè within: without this 
internal ſerenity, the characters expreſſive of 
the quickeſt ſenſibility will fail to pleaſe. 
Nor do I know any thing that ſo immediately 
locks up every ſource of pleaſureable feeling, 
and freezes every ſentiment of kindneſs, as 
| the contracted brow and darkened eye of 
cauſeleſs diſcontent. Theſe two extremes 
operate upon our minds with a fimilar degree 
of influence. By the firſt my heart is inſtantly 
dilated, warmed, intereſted; while by the lat- 
ter it is as ſuddenly pained, and ſeems to ſuf- 
fer a contraction, which I can oply attempt 
to deſcribe by ſaying, that it ſeems as if it 
were thruſt into an iron caſe too ſmall to 
contain it. You may believe I ily ſeek 
to liberate it from ſo painful a confinement, 
by withdrawing my attention from the ob- 
ject that cauſed its uneaſineſs. If theſe ef- 
fects of countenance were felt only by myſelf, 
they might be conſidered rather as a teſtimony 
of my weakneſs and perſonal prepoſſeſſions. 
But others are evidently affected in the ſame 
manner by ſimilar objects. 


If chearfulneſs and mildneſs (the common 
characters of minds diſpoſed to content) can 
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win their way to hearts, which are locked 
againſt the influence of more eſtimable quali- 
ties, when clouded with an air of diffatisfac- 
tion or peeviſh fretfulneſs, is it not prudence 
to guard againſt a temper ſo deſtructivè of 
kindneſs, ſo inimical to pleaſure? Admit 
that to prefer the agreeable to the eſtimable, 
implies weakneſs in thoſe who make the pre- 
ference; yet, while the human mind is ſo 
conſtituted, as to ſeek what gives it pleaſure, 
and avoid what gives it pain, it is evidently in- 
cumbent on all who live in ſociety, to render 
themſelves as amiable as they are capable of 
being. And ſurely leaſt of all are they excu- 
ſable in a neglect of what is pleaſing, who 
are diſtinguiſhed by extraordinary talents or 
moral'eminence. In ſuch it is an indiſpenſable 
duty to cultivate thoſe graces which give in- 
fluence to wiſdom, by rendering it engaging, 
and to extend the dominion of virtue, by 
tempering the aweful with the lovely, and 
making it an object of. affection. Nothing 
ſo effectually recommends to favour diſtin- 
guiſhed abilities or exemplary goodneſs, as 
gentleneſs, complacency, and good humour: 
theſe are the oppoſite extremes of what muſt 
be expected from the ſelfiſh and fretful cha- 
racter of diſcontent. 


There is ever ſomething impreſſive of eſteem 
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in unaffected ſuperiority to the ſenſe of in. 
convenience, and ſomething ſtill more en- 
gaging in the endeavour to preſerve equani- 
mity of temper, where the preſſure of diſa- 
greeable circumſtances compel us to feel ſen. 
ſations, the communication of which could 
_only ſerve to damp another's pleaſure. Every 
human mind that feels_ at all muſt partici- 
pate in the feelings of thoſe who are dear to 
them: for any one, therefore, to harraſs by 
inceſſant details of groundleſs diſquiet, the 
mind of thoſe he profeſſes to love, is a ſpe- 
cies of cruelty hardly pardonable. Yet ſuch 
cruelty is ever the object of diſcontent. From 
a concentrated attention to ſelf, the i imagi- 
nation gives magnitude to the minuteſt object 
of diſlike, and ſometimes will convert even 
what is pleaſurable into a cauſe of complaint, 

which it pours out in words, or expreſſes in 
looks and geſtures; and thus for the poor 
gratification of a ſelfiſh ſpirit, it diſturbs the 
peace of thoſe who are met for the ſole pur- 
poſe of ſocial happineſs, but are diſappointed 
in their expectation by this wanton ae | 
of their propoſed enj e 


Such a behaviour in young people is into- 

lerable, and cannot fail to create contempt 

and indignation. Age may plead a variety of 

cauſes in excuſe of an irritable or gloomy 
i} 
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mind; but for youth, which has ſo many and 
ſuch various ſources of enjoyment, whoſe taſte 
of pleaſure is quickened by novelty, and whoſe 
hopes are unchilled by diſappointment, we 
can admit of no apology, when its natural 
gaiety is clouded by diſcontent, and its ima- 
gination buſy to diſcover the dark or the dif. 
agreeable, in objects. whence it might derive 
innocent enjoyment and unallayed delight. 
How frequently by indulgence of this, as well 
as any other diſgreeable PMOpenſity, do we 
change the means of happineſs into the in- 
ſtruments of miſery ! 


Let us, to illuſtrate this obſervation, ſup- 
poſe two imaginary characters engaged to- 
gether in the ſame pleaſurable ſcene; one 
with a mind diſpoſed to ſee the good, and the 
other the evil only of every object which is 
| preſented, and of every circumſtance that 

occurs. N 


Suppoſe a common friend of two young 
ladies of theſe oppoſite deſcriptions, ſhould 
conduct them to ſome plage of public amuſe. 
ment. It is immaterial where ſhe takes them; 
the effects upon her companions will be pro- 
portionably the ſame, whatever may be the 
diverſion ſhe offers them. Every thing that 
is deſigned to give pleaſure, will be received 
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by one, with that grateful chearfulneſs and 
viſible complacency, which reward attention, 
and return obligations, while ſhe thinks ſhe 
is only acknowledging kindneſs. But to the 
ſlave of diſcontent a ſomewhat is ever want- 
| Ing: the ſame amuſements which pleaſe her 
companion, ſhe beholds with a frigid indif- 
ference; the attentions which animate the one 
to gratitude and joy, are met by the other 
with a formal coldneſs, a ceremonious ac- 
knowledgement that ſhews more of conſtraint 
than enjoyment, more of civility than grati- 
tude. The friend, diſappointed of her hopes, 
is mortified, and feels a repulſe of affection in 
this unnatural conduct, the more painful to 
bear, and difficult to conceal, in proportion 
as ſhe feels the lively ſatisfaction and unfeign- 
ed gratitude ſo viſibly portrayed in the coun- 
tenance and manners of her more pleaſing 
companion. Hence it is hardly neceſſary to 
obſerve, which of theſe imaginary beings will 
obtain the greateſt ſhare of happineſs for her- 
ſelf, and communicate the moſt pleaſure to 
her friends and acquaintance. - 


It will perhaps be urged in behalf of thoſe 
who are cold to pleaſure, and unintereſted by 
what is termed amuſement, that the ſame ob- 
jects do not produce on a ſerious mind effects 
fimilar to thoſe that are their certain conſe- 
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quence on a mind diſpoſed to gaiety. But 
may we not anſwer, that the efforts of friend- 
ſhip or of kindneſs to communicate pleaſure, 
muſt affect every mind that is capable of feel- 
ing at all? I would not, however, infer that 
diſcontent. is incompatible with ſenſibility ; 
on the contrary, it is frequently the fault of 
minds ſenſibly alive: but a propenſity to diſ- 
content is an indication of ſelfiſhneſs that 
contracts the moſt enlarged heart, and draws 
all its ſenſibility to one ſingle object. Hence 
its feelings excite its irritability, and the awa- 

kened ſenſe of pain or pleaſure (which diffu- 
ſed in benevolence is active to ſerve and to 
relieve its fellow-creatures) ſerves but to tor- 
ment its poſſeſſors, to weary out friendſhip, 
and to diſguſt acquaintance. 


The ſame ſpirit, for inſtance, which chilled 
our young lady's taſte for amuſement, would 
have irritated and ſoured her temper, on being 

diſappointed of theſe ſame amuſements that 
ſhe beheld without intereſt. Had the two 
characters above ſuppoſed been flattered with 
the expectation of any ſpecies of gratification 
moſt dear to them, and which, at the mo- 
ment their hopes looked for accompliſhment, 
had been withheld from them, that acquieſ- 
cent ſpirit which operated in the one to pro- 


mote the reliſh of pleaſure, and give-energy 
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to enjoyment, would equally contribute to 
preſerve the chearfulneſs and ſerenity of her 
mind under its diſappointment ; while ſilent 
gloom, or peeviſhneſs'in words or behaviour, 
would mark theunaccommodating perverſeneſs 
incident tothe oppoſite character. Thus diſcon - 
tent is not only the bane of enjoyment, but 
renders the moſt trivial diſappointments as 
grie vous as real calamity. Next to the mor- 
tification of meeting with ſuch impediments 
to ſocial feſtivity, is the conſideration, that 
the leaſt eſtimable of theſe ſuppoſed c harac- 
ters may in reality be that which we have found 
the moſt prepoſſeſſing; and that the ſuperior 
qualities of the other ſhould be clouded and 
defaced by ſullenneſs and an appearance of 
diſcontent. What advantage can ariſe from 
the indulgence of this ſour ſpirit, to com- 
penſate'for the ſacrifices that are made to it ? 
Theſe ſacrifices are no leſs than the rec ipro- 
cation of pleaſure and the favour of friends. 
Whatever may ſooth our pride and flatter our 
importance, by way of counterpoiſe for the 
reſignation of pleaſure, nothing ſurely can 
offer a compenſation for the diminution oc- 
caſioned in the affection of ouracquaintance. In 
this caſe, alas! there is not a ſhadow of good 
to balance the weight of evil ariſing from our 
abſurdity. Perſons: ſubject to this gloomy 
diſpoſition may . profeſs themſelves ſatisfied 
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with their own ſenſations, notwithſtanding 
their exterior deportment may not indicate 
internal ſerenity: but is it poſſible a mind 
ſhould be at eaſe, that is ever in ſearch of an 
object to juſtify complaint, and authorize 
diſpleaſure? Whatever occupation or paſ- 
time is propoſed to a perſon under the influ- 
ence of this capricious humour, it is always 
accompanied with ſome circumſtance offen- 
ſive or objectionable. In large parties a croud 
is diſagreeable, ſmall ones diſguſt by their 
dulneſs. Much viſiting is fatiguing ; but to 
ſtay at home is melancholy. Does ſhe go to 
an aſſembly or to any other ſcene of feſtivity, 
ſomething will be found to diſcompoſe her. 
The company are of a rank ſo high, as to 
throw her into the back ground; or they are 
ſo much below her, as to impreſs her with 
an idea, that ſhe ſuffers degradation by mix- 
ing with them. If there can be no objection 
to their rank, there may be to their age, their 
humour or character: poſſibly too the enter- 
tainment is inelegant: ſomething, in ſhort, 
to criticize is ſure to be diſcovered every 
where. That which is poſſeſſed is not worth 
poſſeſſing ; while that which is not immedi- 
ately attainable, becomes an object of hope, 
of ſolicitude, of diſquiet. Nor does the evil 
reſt here; from this unreſtricted criticiſm 


of things, the mind paſſes to as nice an ob- 
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ſervation of perſons, conduct, manners, charac- 
ter, and other objects of a ſimilar nature. There 
being ſomewhat. in every one, obvious to the 
eye of cenſure, that ſomewhat will be re- 
marked, portrayed and ridiculed: and thus 
injuſtice, ſeverity, and perhaps falſehood, are 
among the fruits of diſcontent and ſelf- diſſa- 
tisfaction. The ſeverity of cenſure, it may 
be ſaid, ariſes from a worſe cauſe than diſcon- 
tent; ſometimes it certainly does: but I am 
inclined to believe 'it much oftener proceeds 
from a mind ill at. eaſe with itſelf, than from 
malignity. If this be true, it ought to ope- 
rate as a caution againſt every tendency to- 
wards a diſpoſition which (however venial 
in itſelf) may prove in its effects as prejudi- 
cial as if it were malicious. | 


It has frequently been aſſerted, by young 
people in particular, that every one has a right 
to indulge thoſe propenſities, which, as they 
term it, hurt only themſelves : but this is as 
falſely, as it is weakly urged. No propenſity 
can be innocently indulged, that tends to leſ- 
ſen the happineſs of others. Every thing 
that operates to diminiſh thoſe attractions 
which render us agreeable to each other, is a 
deduction from the pleaſures of that ſociety 
of which we may forma part. Ir is therefore 


an infringement of the right which that ſo- 
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ciety has to claim from every one of its mem- 
bers, a conduct contributive to its general 
good. This I own, is an argument not likely 
to make much impreſſion on thoſe who are 
uninfluenced by the ſtronger motive, how 
much it is their intereſt to pleaſe others in 
order to obtain their favour and ſecure their 
good offices. I uſe it only as an anſwer to 
that common refuge of the unthinking, © it 
* hurts nobody but myſelf, and I may there- 
* fore do as I pleaſe.” 


Some there are, who when compelled to 
acknowledge the offenſive and diſguſting na- 
ture of a diflatisfied and unaccommodating 
temper, and how juſtly odious it renders 
them, will yet be ſo unreaſonable as to plead 
their inability to reform it, by urging that it 
is their natural diſpoſition too deeply rooted 
for eradication. | Thus they ſubmit to be tor- 
mented by an enemy hom they will not at- 
tempt to ſubdue. But ſuppoſing difcontent 
to be the child of nature, and not of indul- 
gence, could ſuch a conceſſion. juſtify an in- 
dolent ſubmiſſion to ſo much ſlavery? Were 
we born with every paſſion, every difpoſition, 
every tendency pointed to good, and confined 
to rectitude, where would be individual me- 
rit? What would be virtue? It is to the re- 
ſiſtance of evil that rewards are annexed ; it 

N- 
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is conqueſt that enſures glory; and it is per- 
fectly conſiſtent with the light of nature, as 
well as of revelation, to believe that the great 
Creator permits natural and conſtitutional de- 
fects and infirmities, for the exerciſe of reaſon 
and of religion; thus enabling his creatures 
to convert even their imperfections into the 
means of virtue. Surely if we amend, re- 
form, or change what is amiſs in ourſelves, 
our deſert is much higher, than if we had 
been ſo conſtructed as to preclude the neceſ- 
ſity of ſuch a ſpiritual warfare. The virtue 
that is raiſed upon the reform of any evil 
propenſity, is indiſputably of more value than 
that which flows ſpontaneouſly from nature, 
without the trouble or exertion of its poſſeſ- 
ſor : let no one then indolently mourn over 
their ſuppoſed inability to correct or improve 
what they term natural defects. The fallacy 
of ſuch complaints is proved by continual 
experience. None ever attempted ſelf- im- 
provement, that was not better for the at- 
tempt. None ever perſevered in it, that was 
not ſucceſsful. Let us then reſt in the con- 
ſciouſneſs of the ſtrength of our own exer- 
tions, ſatisfied with what we have, and with 
what we are. For admitting that ſuch com- 
plaints iſſue from a ſincere belief of our natu- 
ral debility, (which is not always the caſe) 
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how uſeleſs, how unreaſonable they muſt be, 
does not require much argument to prove. 


The oſtenſible cauſes of murmur, are the 
defects, as we call them, which we diſcover in 
our faculties, talents, or acquirements. Per- 
ſon and fortune alſo are not unfrequently 
ſources of diſcontent ; but they are not often 
acknowledged as ſuch. Now whether this 
diſſatisfaction flow from the viſible, or the 
ſecret ſprings I have ſuppoſed, is 1t not ſimply 
this? An unhappineſs ariſing from feeling, 
that we are not ſeverally poſſeſſed of every 
poſſible good in the higheſt poſſible degree. 
To any one, at the moment they are free from 
uneaſi neſs on ſuch accounts, it muſt certainly 
appear the height of folly and abſurdity. May 
you and I ever behold it in this light. But 
to confirm ſtill more our contempt of ſuch. 
weakneſs, let us attend to its ridiculous con- 
ſequences, and the endleſs labyrinth of per- 
plexities wherein it bewilders us. If I am to 
be diffatisfied becauſe one perſon poſleſſes 
beauty, another elegance, a third fine accom- 
pliſhments, which I have not, I then muſt 
(to find peace) ſeclude myſelf from my fel- 
low-beings; and is this likely to promote my 
comfort? But if the rank, the opulence, the 
ſplendour of others, excite my complaints, 
or render me diffatisfied with my own lot, 
N 2 
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| ſhould I not bluſh to acknowledge ſuch weak. 
neſs? And would not this bluſh convince me 
that I ought not to indulge the cauſe of it ? 
Suppoſe-I were to lament and murmur be. 
cauſe nature had given to ſome a ſtronger 
judgement than mine, greater quickneſs of - 
perception, a more lively imagination, or a 
more retentive memory than I find myſelf 
endued with, ſhould I not be guilty of great 
preſumption? He who formed us all, en- 
dued each with ſuch powers and capacities, 
as he ſaw beſt for the perfection of our virtue 
here, and the ſecurity of our happineſs here- 
after. And he who is infinitely juſt, cannot 
require from us more than the talents he gave 
to us are calculcated to produce, Am I to 
complain that I have but one talent entruſted 
to my care, . becauſe I ſee that another has 
ren? Certainly, if I attend either to revela- 
tion or to reaſon, I cannot allow myſelf to be 
diffatisfied. For I am taught by both, that 
the right uſe of the {ſingle talent I poſſeſs, 
may be rendered as effectual to the attainment 
of the favour of God, as ten or ten thouſand; 
with this difference in my favour, that I have 
had the eaſter poſt aſſigned me, and have 
therefore cauſe to be thankful. 


Daily experience proves that great abilities 
are not eſſential to perfection in virtue, or to 
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the enjoyment of happineſs: indeed I greatly 
doubt whether they are often found to contri- 
bute to the improvement of either. But ad- 
mitting it were otherwiſe, and that ſuperior 
genius inſured ſuperiority of virtue and hap- 
pineſs; would that juſtiſy diſcontent? Sure- 
ly not, As well might I lament that I had 
not the riches of Creſus, or that I had not 
the abilities of Locke or Newton. It would 
be thought a very contemptible ſorrow, which 
aroſe from ſeeing others poſſeſſed of a larger 
fortune than myſelf : but though the object 
ſeems more valuable, yet I do not ſee how 
lamentation on feeling inferiority cf talents, 
is more excuſable than the other. | 


Admitting, however, that the defects we 
complain of, - ſhould ariſe from no faults 
of our own, the abſurdity of all diſcontent 
appears in this, that it is a torment which 
muſt ever be active to the deſtruction of our 
peace: ſuch diſſatisfaction reſembles avarice, 
and becomes like that, an inſatiable paſſion, and 
muſt ever remain ſo. For as perfect beauty, 
perfect wiſdom, or perfect happineſs, are as 
incompatible with human nature as perfect 
virtue, who is the being that is not neceſ- 
ſitated to ſee ſome ſpecies of ſuperior excel- 
lence in one or other of his fellow-creatures? 
Could we imagine a being endued with every 

I | 
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beauty, talent, and accompliſhment, that are 
diſtributed in ſuch different proportions 
throughout the human race, yet if they were 

accompanied with a diſpoſition to murmur, 
_ cauſe would not be wanting for its exerciſe; 
for ſtill might lamentation be made, that its 
nature was not capable of thoſe perſections 
which divinity enjoys. Oh! never, never, 
let us ſubmit our peace, our dignity, our vir- 
tue, to the dominion of ſo deſpicable a tyrant 
as diſcontent. It ſteals from the proſperous 
that enjoyment which proſperity ſhould be- 
ſtow. It anticipates the evils of life, by mag- 
nifying mortifications into afflictions, and re- 
preſenting the ſmalleſt uneaſineſs that may 
affect either body or mind, as a calamity of 
the moſt oppreſſive magnitude. It is hoſtile 
to the growth of patience and fortitude; and 
by depriving the mind of theſe neceſſary qua- 
lities, it gives to ſorrow a ſting not its own. 
Were this unhappy diſpoſition limited by any 
reſtraints, and confined by any principle, it 
might not have deſerved my trouble, or your 
attention through ſo long a detail of its cha- 
rater and conſequences, But, alas! I am 
too well juſtified in what I have ſaid; for it 
mixes in every concern of life. Its effects on 
the manners of thoſe it torments, are obſtruc- 
tive to every thing that 1s pleaſing and amia- 
ble. The continual habit of watching to diſ- 
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cover imperfections, gives to the countenance 
a chilling anxious gloom, to the yoice a peeviſh 
aſperity of tone, and to the converſation a 
captious and fatirical turn, The whole be- 
| haviour aſſumes an appearance ſo forbidding 
and repulſive, that people are averſe to form 
any connection with perſons of. this deſcrip- 
tion, and feel no intereſt in their concerns. 


Happily the inſtances of a diſcontented ſpi- 
rit obtaining ſo abſolute an influence, are not 
very common: but thoſe of which we may 
be witneſs, ought to prove a ſerious warning 
to guard againſt the approaches of an evil ſo 
deſtructive of all the pleaſing ſenſations that 
conſtitute human happineſs, and tending ſo 
infallibly to render us odious to ſociety, and 
to exclude us from the participation of all its 
enjoyments. | 


Let us in the mean time prepare our minds 
for the encountering our proportion of trou- 
bles, ſince as they are the appendages of our 
condition, no one can expect intirely to eſcape 
them. This preparation conſiſts in habituat- 
ing yourſelf to bear uncomplainingly and 
without fretfulneſs, the little diſappointments 
and mortifications, from which even ſo happy 
and proſperous a condition as yours is not 
totally exempt. Confidence in preſumed but 
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untried firmneſs, is the uſual prelude to weak 
neſs and want of courage to face unexpected 
triats. In order to counteract this pernicious 
preſumption, exerciſe yourſelf betimes in ſup- 
porting with patience the contradictions to 
your wiſhes, which you will infallibly expe- 
rience : the more frequent the occaſions, the 
ſooner you will learn how to meet greater 
vexations without ſhrinking. Be aſſured, if 
your mind ſtarts into inquietude, at the almoſt 
impalpable aſperities of your preſent deſtiny, 
that you deceive yourſelf in ſuppoſing it would 
be ſuperior to the real evils of a harder fate. 
Let not your imagination miſlead you, by 
depicting future hardſhips, over which it re- 
preſents” you as victorious. As you know 
not the difficulties you may have to encoun- 
ter, you cannot without temerity aſcertain 
your ſucceſs. 


The moſt effectual ſecurity againſt the preſ- 
ſure of thoſe calamities that may await us, 
is to rely on the protection of that Providence 
which orders or permits them for proper ends, 
and chearfully to reſign ourſelves to his diſ- 
penſations. The more readily to attain this 
happy ſtate of reliance and reſignation, let us 
learn to be gentle, placid, and ſerene, in our 
conduct and deportment. Theſe are qualities 
that will amply ſupply, and leave no reaſon 
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to tepine at the want of ſuperior talents 
and abilities, and that will aſſuredly produce 
tranquillity within our minds, at the ſame time 
that they diffuſe a mildneſs and complacency 
over our manners that cannot fail to procure 
the affection and eſteem of all'the worthy part 
of ſociety. Theſe qualities and their effects 
are alone bleſſings of the firſt importance; 
and Heaven has kindly placed them within 
the reach of all men that will confcientjoully 
endeavour to obtain them; 


I do not mean to depreciate what is great 
in genius, or ſhining in accompliſhments, 
when I ſay that the want of either is no juſt 
ſubject of regret, eſpecially when it does not 
ariſe from our voluntary neglect, or abuſe of 
the talents given us. But we ought to conſider 
them in character, as we do jewels in dreſs ; 
that is, as things which are not eſſential even 
to elegance, though highly ornamental to that 
dreſs in which they appear, and marks of ſu- 
periority which engage deference, while they 
do not excite arrogance in the poſſeſſor. But 
with all their brilliancy, they are not compa- 
rable in real utility and value, to that equani- 
mity, or in other words, that acquieſcent diſ- 
poſition of mind, which I have endeavoured 
to delineate under the character of content. 
Be aſſured you will find in it the beſt happineſs 

O | 
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this world has to beſto%; as it is of all earthly 
advantages the moſt uniform, the moſt perma- 
nent, and the moſt independent upon others, 
Had it no other concomitant than that chear- 
fulneſs of temper, which is inſeparable fram 
content, founded upon rational and religious 
motives, that alone would be ſufficient to ren- 
der it the favourite purſuit and acquiſition of 
every one that knew and conſulted his true 
and ſolid welfare, and did not abſurdly think 
that melancholy was an attribute of piety, or 

_ gravity a mark of virtue. I conclude with a 
fervent hope, that you may ever be able truly 
to ſay in the words of St. Paul, in whatever 
ſtate I am, I have learned to be contented. 
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